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CHEMISTRY OF THE BLOOD IN PURPURA. 
BY FRED SMITH, A.V.D., ARMY VETERINARY SCHOOL, ALDERSHOT. 


I HAVE read with interest the “ Note on Purpura Hzemorrhagica,” 
published by Professor Limont in your last issue. 

Three or four years ago I observed what I thought was a micro- 
organism in the blood of these cases, but as inoculation failed to 
produce the disease in another horse, I concluded it was not a 
pathogenic organism. 

Within the last few weeks I have been supplied, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Duck, A.V.D., with the necessary material for 
work, and I utilised the opportunity to find out what the chemical 
changes were in the blood. 

Blood from the pulmonary artery was taken under suitable pre- 
cautions. It was very black in colour, scarcely coagulated, and 
very soon underwent putrefaction; before this change occurred 
a guinea-pig was inoculated on the inside of the thigh, within 
an hour of the post-mortem examination, and the result of this 
inoculation will be detailed presently. 


Analysis of Purpuric Blood taken from the Pulmonary Artery. 


Total albuminous constituents 

Fat 

Alcoholic extract 

Watery extract 5 

Salts .. ‘8120 including iron ‘o1€8. 


100°0000 
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This may be compared with an analysis of the healthy blood of 
the horse made by Nasse.* 


Water .. 804750 

Total albuminous constituents 18°4710 

Fibrine .. wa *2410 

Salts... 7862 including iron ‘0786 
100°1042 


Nasse’s results are slightly in excess of the percentage, but as 
a means of comparison they will be sufficiently accurate. 

We observe that in Purpura the total albuminous constituents 
are increased, and the fat very much so; the fibrine is much 
decreased, and as we might expect, the water is the same. The 
iron would appear to be smaller than in normal blood. 

There were some little difficulties connected with the analysis 
of the purpuric blood. For instance, the process for determining 
the quantity of albumen and hzemoglobin contained in the cor- 
puscles, and the proportion of albumen in the serum could not 
be carried out, for the reason that the blood behaved in such 
a way as to render the recognised methods of determination 
useless. 

Immediately after death a microscopical examination of the un- 
stained blood was made. I could see no organisms of any kind, 
but the red corpuscles had ragged edges. There were no white 
ones to be seen, but blood crystals were plentiful. 

From stained preparations of the blood I obtained nothing very 
definite, there appeared to be two or three different kinds of 
organism ; but it is only fair to state that the chemical and not 
the microscopical inquiry was the one that most concerned me. 
If on re-examining the cover-glass preparations I should find any- 
thing definite it shall be recorded. 

The urine of the purpuric patient was submitted to a qualitative 
examination ; it was acid, had a specific gravity of 1025, was 
highly albuminous; chlorine and lime were present, sulphuric 
acid a trace, and no sugar. 

The inoculations are interesting ; on April 17th I inoculated a 
guinea-pig with fresh blood on the inside of the thigh ; on 25th the 
leg was much swollen, but the animal was lively and feeding well ; 
on 26th the swelling of the limb was subsiding, but the pig was 
looking dull, very heavy, cold to the touch, and died during the 
night of the 27th. At the fost-so0rtem examination the bowels and 
stomach were congested, but no haemorrhagic spots, heart on both 
sides gorged with blood; from the blood I inoculated another 
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guinea-pig and ahorse. This second pig looked ill on 30th April, 
and died on Ist of May. Post-mortem examination : Hemorrhage 
into the skin for some distance around the point of inoculation. 
On opening the abdomen the viscera were found bathed in pus, 
a tumour the size of a small egg was found occupying the roof of 
the abdomen, and contained on section inspissated pus ; the abscess 
communicated with the bones of the spine. The lungs were 
spotted all over with hemorrhagic patches. 

The experiment here failed owing to the last subject contracting 
Pyemia. I certainly saw no pyzemic appearances in the first 
animal inoculated. The horse remained healthy, and a third pig 
inoculated from the second did not contract Pyzemia. 

No conclusions of a definite nature can be drawn from the in- 
oculation experiments. They enlarge, however, the field of inquiry. 
My own belief is that there can be no doubt the disease is of 
bacterial origin ; inoculation experiments have so far failed to com- 
municate the disorder to the horse, but the number made is too 
few to justify any positive conclusions being drawn. 

I should be glad if members of the profession would further the 
inquiry by sending me cover-glasses smeared with blood from pur- 
puric patients. 


UNITED EYELIDS AT BIRTH. 
BY A. E. G. ROBINSON, M.R.C.V.S.. WARRINGTON. 


Peruars the following peculiar and, to me, unprecedented case, 
which occurred a short time ago in my practice, may be deemed 
of sufficient interest and rarity to deserve a place in the pages of 
the Journal. 

On the 22nd of June last I was called upon by Mr. Burgess, 
Steward for Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, 
who requested my attendance upon a valuable brood-mare, which 
had foaled early that morning, but about which some anxiety was 
felt, as she did not appear very well, and still retained the placenta. 
He also desired me to examine the foal, the animal not being able 
to see, and apparently without eyes. On my arrival I found the 
mare somewhat amiss, but nothing very serious. After ad- 
ministering a draught and removing the placenta, I directed my 
attention to the foal, a fine filly by Lord Winmarleigh’s “ Jupiter,” 
lying helpless in a corner of the box. The attendant informed me 
that he had made repeated attempts to induce the animal to suck, 
but it appeared to be without eyes, and he could make nothing of 
it, On examination, I found complete and firm union existing 
between the eyelids, nothing but a faint line across the orbit in- 
dicating the position of the eyeball, and a small opening, about the 
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size of a pin’s head, immediately over the situation of the inner 
canthus. I held very grave doubts as to whether the eyeballs were 
developed, but determined to at once decide the matter by an 
operation. The foal being placed in a favourable position for light, 
and held on its side by Mr. Burgess and three attendants, | 
attempted to insert into the small opening over the inner canthus 
the point of a fine, sharp-pointed bistoury, but met with consider- 
able difficulty, owing to the impossibility of retaining the head for 
a sufficient time in the required fixed position. Eventually, how- 
ever, | succeeded in introducing the point of the instrument, and 
steadily directed its course underneath and along the line faintly 
visible across the orbit. A trifling flow of blood resulted from the 
division, but it was soon arrested by the application of a sponge 
and cold water, after which, to our intense satisfaction, the eyeball 
was discovered perfect and intact. <A similar operation was then 
performed upon the other eye, with an equally satisfactory result; 
and after some little time devoted to cold water applications by 
means of sponge and wet cloth, the patient was allowed its 
liberty, of which it took immediate advantage, by springing up, 
uttering a lively neigh, and was soon in diligent search for sus- 
tenance, the dam responding to its familiarity with evident satis- 
faction. Previous to this she had appeared perfectly oblivious of 
its existence. The after treatment consisted simply of a mild 
astringent lotion. 

The foal continues lively and well, little, if any, evidence remain- 
ing of anything unusual having occurred. 


CONGESTION OF THE LIVER AND PNEUMONIA. 


BY W. S. ADAMS, FIRST-CLASS ARMY VETERINARY SURGEON, REMOUNT 
DEPOT, HOSUR, INDIA. 


In this paper I wish to speak of that form of disease, or rather 
complication of diseases, from which horses die on the voyage 
from Australia to India, and from which many succumb 
shortly after their landing in this country, and are commonly 
said to die of ‘“‘ Lungs.” The immediate cause of death is cer- 
tainly often ‘“ Hydrothorax” or ‘ Pneumonia,” although ost 
mortem examinations show other organs to be extensively 
diseased. 

Disease of any vital organ, either in its acute or chronic stage, 
is seldom found uncomplicated ; for the physiological action of the 
one is so intimately connected with that of others, that abnormal 
action of one organ must injuriously affect others. This connec- 
tion between two diseases, or the disease of one organ by syn- 
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pathy with that of another, is most remarkable in the cases of 
Pneumonia and Disease of the Liver, of which I now wish to write. 
| will, in the first place, quote from my note book the following 
illustrative cases which have come under my notice :— 

1. A recently-received waler, condition wretched. Leading 
symptoms: High fever, which was persistent ; visible mucous 
membranes, of a dull brick red and yellow colour; breathing 
greatly distressed, breath very offensive. Died. Post-iortem ex~- 
amination showed liver enlarged (weight 18 lIbs.), soft and 
friable and pale in colour ; shreds of lymph on the surface of the 
liver and diaphragm, kidneys eniarged and highly congested 
(weight 4 Ibs. and 3 lbs.); lungs in a state of suppurative in- 
flammation, containing numerous small abscesses; but a small 
amount of effusion into the thorax. 

2. A recently-received waler. Ina very weakly state. Symp- 
toms: Cough, discharge from nostrils, breath offensive, oedematous 
swellings beneath jaws and in front of the chest. Fever slight, 
which increased. This was a lingering case, which terminated 
suddenly in Hydrothorax. Post-morteiit examination showed 
liver enlarged (weight 25 lbs.), and softened kidneys congested 
(weight 4 Ibs. and 3 lbs.), lungs hepatised, copious serous 
effusion into the thorax. 

3. Horse received the previous day. Condition good. Admitted 
to the sick lines in a dying state. Post-smortem—Liver greatly 
enlarged (not weighed) and diseased, lungs in a sphacelitic state. 

4. Hepatitis. Recently received, showing the usual symptoms, 
extreme fever temperature 1062°, slow recovery. 

5. Congestion of the liver and pneumonia—a protracted case. 
Immediate cause of death, Hydrothorax. Liver greatly enlarged 
and diseased (weight 21 lbs.). 

6. Chronic disease of the liver. Horse in poor condition—a 
protracted case. Post-imortem examination showed liver to be ina 
chronic state of disease (weight, 23 lbs.). In this case the lungs 
were not seriously affected. 

7. Congestion of the liver and Hydrothorax. Horse in poor 
condition. Terminated fatally very rapidly. Post-mortem ex- 
amination showed liver enlarged, softened, and completely dis- 
organised (not weighed) ; lungs congested, and copious effusion 
into the thorax, which was the immediate cause of death. 

8. This case, which recovered, | will quote more fully, as it has 
recently occurred, and there are points of special interest. A horse 
in fair condition was, on arrival, found to be greatly distressed, 
breathing rapid and short, breath very hot but not offensive. 
Visible mucous membranes were of the characteristic dull, brick- 
red colour, pulse rapid and small, temperature 1032° ; no faeces 
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were passed. I gave at once a saline laxative, and later on, as 
the horse was much exhausted, I gave a stimulant. On the fol- 
lowing day the symptoms were aggravated. Temperature 104°. 
The horse had not laid down, and had an anxious expression, 
but the bowels had been freely moved. On auscultation I could 
detect effusion into the thorax, and feared I should have a fatal 
case, such as above described. I resolved at. once to tap the 
thorax, which I did with a small trocar; I succeeded only in 
drawing off a small quantity of fluid. The patient remained in 
a critical state till the seventh day after admission, when there 
was a decided fall in the temperature, which had continued high, 
varying from 1042° to 102°, and the horse now laid down for a 
short time, at first for about twenty minutes only. From this time 
there was a gradual improvement, and the case did well. 

In this case there were some of the worst symptoms, but, on the 
other hand, there were throughout symptoms which gave hope of 
a favourable termination. The bad symptoms were the continued 
fever, the refusal to lie down, the condition of the visible mucous 
membranes, the distress in breathing, and the certain evidence of 
effusion into the chest. The hopeful symptoms were the absence 
of any offensive smell, either from the breath or from the secretions 
of the horse, which are usually very noticeable ; the absence of 
persistent constipation, and the readiness with which the horse 
took the light nourishment offered to him. 

These cases have been taken from my note-book, which extends 
over a number of years, and although when collected they seem 
numerous they are not really so, for they are from many hundreds 
of horses, and the percentage of deaths after the arrival of the 
horses at the depot is very small. Iam not in a position to say 
what the average percentage of deaths amongst the horses on the 
voyage from Australia is, but in nearly every shipment we hear of 
several deaths from “ Lungs.” 

It will be observed that the prominent features in each of the 
post-mortem appearances are the diseased state of the lungs and 
liver, and it is remarkable that the immediate cause of death has 
been, in several cases, the sudden effusion into the cavity of the 
thorax. In one instance which I have recorded, death was due to 
suppurative inflammation of the lungs, and there was but little 
effusion into the thorax ; but in this case also the liver was much 
enlarged and diseased. In the majority of instances the whole 
system was disorganised, and death was frequently.caused by rapid 
effusion into the thorax, and the horse is said to have died of 
“Lungs.” I, however, wish to urge that the primary seat of 
disease is probably the /iver, and that the disease of the lungs only 
occurs secondarily, and sympathetically to that of the liver, possibly 
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brought about by some extraneous acting on cause an already 
diseased animal, such as a sudden chill, etc. 

Amongst a recently landed shipment of horses there are always 
many weakly and emaciated animals; and it is often difficult to 
detect absolute disease, which may be in a latent state, and some- 
times, as in case No. 3, above quoted, the horse may be in good 
condition, yet at the same time be incurably diseased. 

I think it is generally recognised that structural disease of 
the liver, especially disease in which enlargement of that organ 
takes place, is slow in its progress. In four of the above-quoted 
cases the liver weighed 18, 24, 21, and 23 pounds respectively. 
Taking the normal weight of the liver of the horse to be about - 
tI or I2 pounds, this increase in weight was very great, 
and must have been going on for some time. I believe it is 
towards the end of the voyage from Australia that horses die from 
the so-called ‘“‘ Lungs”; some die shortly after being landed. It is 
not till the whole system has become disorganised that the fatal 
disease of the lungs occurs. Some may say that it is of little con- 
sequence where the disease commences, as the termination is 
known ; but this is the point I would urge for inquiry, for it is by 
attacking disease at the outset that we may be able to check its 
progress, and possibly to prevent fatal consequence. 

The cause must be primarily sought for, and I do not think it 
will be far to seek. The horses must be followed from the time 
they are shipped in Australia, and their condition and general health 
noted ; then the arrangements on board ship, the amount of space 
and the precautions taken for thorough ventilation and sanitation ; 
also the feeding of the animals on board. Provided that horses 
are in good health and in fair condition at the time of embarkation, 
and if the boardship arrangements for feeding and watering, ventila- 
tion and sanitation, are good, with a fair voyage, bar accidents, there 
is no reasons why horses should not be landed in fair or even good 
condition. At the same time over-crowding, injudicious feeding, and 
defective ventilation and sanitation would—especially in the voyage 
through the tropics, as from Australia to India—be sufficient to 
induce either disease of the liver or lungs, or, as we find from ex- 
perience, both diseases. 

The fatal cases which have come under my notice are all similar 
in the symptoms shown, but there is much variation in the intensity 
of these symptoms. In all, the visible mucous membranes are of 
a characteristic yellowish brick-red appearance, and petechiated, 
showing the blood to be in analmost poisoned condition ; the 
majority have that peculiar symptom of utter weakness of the 
intestinal tract, viz., relaxation of the sphincter ani and the passage 
of flatus, and occasional small pellets of faeces covered with mucus ; 
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and in the latter stages a sour smell pervades the patient, 
emanating from the lungs and from the body. The degree of 
Fever present varies greatly, and I think it is a favourable symptom 
if the temperature is high at first and then falls, although it may 
rise again ; but I have found that a persistent high temperature is 
indicative of the progress of Lung disease. The termination of this 
congestion and disorganisation of the liver is not invariably the 
sequent fatal disease of the lungs; horses sometimes linger, and 
eventually die from utter collapse of the vital organs ; dropsical 
effusions take place into the limbs, head, and beneath the abdomen ; 
the animal, I consider, really dies from blood poisoning. Here | 
would note that it is remarkable that although no fatal case of 
Pneumonia or Hydrothorax occurred, which was not associated with 
disease of the liver, fatal cases of disease of that organ occur un- 
connected with disease of the Lungs. The pathology is, I consider, 
briefly this—The horses are in a state of enforced inactivity, well fed, 
andcontinuouslyin aheatedatmosphere;this alone would besufficient 
to induce active congestion of the liver, even if the arrangements 
with regard to ventilation and sanitation were all that could be 
desired. This congestion of the liver being unrelieved continues 
till the organ becomes disorganised and unable to carry on its 
function, and the blood itself becomes vitiated, the process of 
digestion and assimilation is interfered with, and in the majority 
of cases the systemic functions are sympathetically involved. I 
am of opinion that it is when the system is quite broken down by 
the inaction or perverted action of that most important organ, the 
liver, that the disease of the lungs sets in ; this may or may not be 
traceable to some extraneous cause, such as a chill or sudden change 
of condition or change of climate. 
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Evitorial, 
PASTEUR’S TREATMENT OF RABIES AND HYDROPHOBIA. 


Tue report of the Committee appointed by Government to inquire into 
the value af M. Pasteur’s protective and preventive treatment of Rabies 
and Hydrophobia is now issued, and we publish as much of it as may 
interest members of the veterinary profession, omitting that portion 
which has reference to the details of persons bitten by rabid dogs, 
which formed part of the Committee’s investigation. As will be ob- 
served, the report deals not only with the work that has keen done at 
the Pasteur institute in Paris, and its results, but gives evidence that the 
Committee has been careful to test M. Pasteur’s statements as to the 
efficacy of his inoculations, by carrying out a series of experiments at 
the Brown Institution, which, independent and crucial, as it were, 
verify and confirm that great man’s conclusions, and support his claim 
to one of the greatest discoveries in modern medicine. These experi- 
ments go to demonstrate that experimental pre-inoculations with 
weakened virus wil! protect from the effects of accidental inoculation 
with rabific virus, and though the experimental investigations do not 
throw much light on the value of post-inoculations, yet there is much 
reason to believe that they are of value in preventing the development 
of the malady in those who have been bitten by mad dogs—a view 
which is largely corroborated by the statistics published as to the re- 
sults of the inoculations practised upon a very large number of persons 
of nearly all nationalities, by Pasteur and his assistants. 

So far the evidence is on the side of preventive and protective inocula- 
tion for Rabies, but the question of its practicability has yet to be solved. 
Knowing that the disease depends solely for its maintenance and dis- 
semination on the bites inflicted by rabid animals, and that therefore 
there should be no transmissible malady of man or beast more easily 
extinguished, it is a matter for decision as to whether it would not be more 
advantageous in every way to extirpate it completely by the adoption 
of certain sanitary police measures, than to tolerate its existence among 
us, and at the same time to keep up one or more establishments where a 
certain number of rabbits were dying every day from the inoculated 
disease, so that their spinal cords might be available for protecting 
persons who might chance to be wounded by suspected or really rabid 
dogs. We fancy we know what the answer of those who understand 
the question would be. If the Pasteur measures were adopted, without 
any proper sanitary measures for the limitation or extinction of Rabies, it 
would signify not only the expense and trouble of having such establish- 
ments, but also the great inconvenience of people having to attend 
them—-travelling for perhaps long distances, and waiting several days 
for the operation to be completed; while, as the statistics show, a 
certain, if small, proportion of those inoculated would die from the 
naturally induced disorder. At the same time, unless all animals in 
the country could be protectively inoculated, which we may regard as 
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impossible, the mortality among them from this scourge would not be 
diminished. Though, therefore, we admit the great value of Pasteur’s 
system of inoculation, we unhesitatingly give our preference for that 
which will extinguish the disease altogether in these islands 
within a given period—say twelve months, and so render such a round- 
about and partial measure as that insisted upon by the great Frenchman 
altogether unnecessary. A Committee of the House of Lords has 
been sitting for some days taking evidence on Rabies in dogs, with a 
view, it may be supposed, to legislative measures, and we shall be much 
surprised if the conclusion arrived at is not strongly in favour of the 
“stamping out” system, as against Pasteur’s. If such a conclusion were 
adopted and acted upon with judgment and vigour, it would benefit 
not only mankind, but several species of animals throughout all time. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF ENQUIRY INTO M. PASTEUR’S 
TREATMENT OF HYDROPHOBIA. 


THE following is the report, just issued, of the Committee appointed by the 
Government to enquire into Pasteur’s treatment of Hydrophobia :— 


Zo the Rigut HoNourRABLE CHARLES THOMSON RitcHIE, M.P., President 
of the Local Government Board. 


Sir,—In accordance with the instructions contained in a letter dated April 
12, 1886, from your predecessor, the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, 
M.P., appointing us to be a Committee to enquire into M. Pasteur's treatment 
of Hydrophobia, we beg leave to present to you the following report. 

In order to answer the several questions involved in the enquiry, we found 
it necessary that some of the members of the Committee should, together 
with Mr. Victor Horsley, the Secretary, visit Paris, so as to obtain informa- 
tion from M. Pasteur himself, and observe his method of treatment, and 
investigate a considerable number of the cases of persons inoculated by him; 
and, further, that a careful series of experiments should be made by Mr. 
Horsley on the effects of such inoculation on the lower animals. The 
detailed facts of these observations and experiments are placed in the 
Appendix to this report ; a summary of them, and the conclusions which we 
believe may be drawn from them, are given in the next following pages. 

The experiments by Mr. Horsley entirely confirm M. Pasteur’s discovery 
of a method by which animals may be protected from the infection of Rabies. 
The general facts proved by them may be thus stated. 

If a dog, or rabbit, or other animal, be bitten by a rabid dog and die of 
Rabies, a substance can be obtained from its spinal cord which, being inocu- 
lated into a healthy dog or other animal, will produce Rabies similar to that 
which would have followed directly from the bite of a rabid animal, or 
differing only in that the period of incubation between the inoculation and 
the appearance of the characteristic symptoms of Rabies may be altered. 

The Rabies thus transmitted by inoculation may, by similar inoculations, 
be transmitted through a succession of rabbits with marked increase of 
intensity. 

But the virus in the spinal cords of rabbits that have thus died of inocu- 
lated Rabies may be gradually so weakened or attenuated, by drying the 
cords, in the manner devised by M. Pasteur and related in the Appendix 
(page 21), that, after a certain number of days’ drying, it may be injected 
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into healthy rabbits or other animals without any danger of producing 
Rabies. 

And by using, on each successive day, the virus from a spinal cord dried 
during a period shorter than that used on the previous day, an animal may 
be made almost certainly secure against Rabies, whether from the bite of a 
rabid dog or other animal, or from any method of subcutaneous inoculation. 

The protection from Rabies thus secured is proved by the fact that, if some 
animals thus protected and others not thus protected be bitten by the same 
rabid dog, none of the first set will die of Rabies, and, with rare exceptions, 
all of the second set will so die. 

It may, hence, be deemed certain that M. Pasteur has discovered a method 
of protection from Rabies comparable with that which vaccination affords 
against infection from Small-pox. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of the discovery, whether for its practical utility or for its applica- 
tion in general pathology. It shows a new method of inoculation, or, as M. 
Pasteur sometimes calls it, of vaccination, the like of which it may become 
possible to employ for protection of both men and domestic animals against 
others of the most intense kinds of virus. 

The duration of the immunity from Rabies which is conferred by inocula- 
tion is not yet determined ; but during the two years that have passed since 
it was first proved there have been no indications of its being limited. 

The evidence that an animal may thus, by progressive inoculations, be pro- 
tected from Rabies suggested to M. Pasteur that if any animal or any person, 
though unprotected, were bitten by a rabid dog, the fatal influence of the 
virus might be prevented * by a timely series of similar progressive inoculations. 
He has accordingly, in the institution established by him in Paris, thus inocu- 
lated a very large number of persons believed to have been bitten by rabid 
animals ; and we have endeavoured to ascertain with what amount of success 
he has done so. 

The question might be answered with numerical accuracy if it were 
possible to ascertain the relative numbers of cases of Hydrophobia occurring 
among persons of whom, after being similarly bitten by really rabid animals, 
some were and some were not inoculated. But an accurate numerical esti- 
mate of this kind is not possible. For— 

1. It is often difficult, and sometimes impossible, to ascertain whether the 
animals by which people were bitten, and which were believed to be rabid, 
were really so. They may have escaped, or may have been killed at once, 
or may have been observed by none but persons quite incompetent to judge 
of their condition. 

2. The probability of Hydrophobia occurring in persons bitten by dogs 
that were certainly rabid depends very much on the number and character 
of the bites ; whether they are on the face or hands or other naked parts ; or, 
if they have been inflicted on parts covered with clothes, their effects may 
depend on the texture of the clothes, and the extent to which they are torn ; 
and, in all cases, the amount of bleeding from the wounds may affect the 
probability of absorption of virus. 

3. In all cases, the probability of infection from bites may be affected by 
speedy cauterising or excision of the wounded parts, or by various washings 
or other methods of treatment. 

4. The bites of different species of animals, and even of different dogs, are, 


* The terms referring to “‘ preventive’ treatment will be used for that designed to 
prevent the occurrence of the disease in one already infected ; those referring to ‘* pro- 
lective’ treatment for that designed to protect a man or an animal from the risk of 
becoming infected. And it may be well to state that, though the usual custom is 
followed of employing the name of ‘‘ Hydrophobia” for the disease in men, and of 
“Rabies” for that in animals, they are really the same disease. 
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probably, for various reasons, unequally dangerous. Last year, at Deptford, 
tive children were bitten by one dog and all died; in other cases, a dog is 
said to have bitten twenty persons, of whom only onedied. And it is certain 
that the bites of rabid wolves, and probable that those of rabid cats, are far 
more dangerous than those of rabid dogs. 

The amount of uncertainty due to these and other causes may be expressed 
by the fact that the percentage of deaths among persons who have been 
bitten by dogs believed to have been rabid, and who have not been inoculated 
or otherwise treated, has been, in some groups of cases, estimated at the rate 
of only 5 per cent., in others at 60 per cent., and in others at various inter- 
mediate rates. The mortality from the bites of rabid wolves, also, has been, 
in different instances, estimated at from 30 to 95 per cent. 

To ascertain, as far as possible, the influence of these sources of fallacy in 
cases inoculated by M. Pasteur, the members of the Committee who went to 
Paris requested him to enable them to investigate, by personal enquiry, the 
cases of some of those who had been treated by him. He at once, and very 
courteously, assented, and the names of 90 persons were taken from his note- 
books. No selection was made, except that the names were taken from his 
earliest cases, in which the periods since inoculation were longest, and from 
those of persons living within reach in Paris, Lyons, and St. Etienne. 

The notes made on the spot concerning all these cases are given in the 
Appendix, and they include, as far as was possible, the evidence whether the 
dogs deemed rabid were really so, the situation and kind of bites, the 
immediate treatment of them, the statements of medical practitioners and 
veterinary surgeons to whom any useful facts were known. * 

Among the 90 cases there were 24 in which the patients were bitten on 
naked parts by undoubtedly rabid dogs, and the wounds were not cauterised 
or treated in any way likely to have prevented the action of the virus; there 
were 31 in which there was no clear evidence that the dog was rabid ; others 
in which the bite, though inflicted by undoubtedly rabid animals, having been 
through clothes, may thus have been rendered harmless. Among these, 
therefore, it is probable that, even if they had not been inoculated, few would 
have died. Still, the results observed in the total of the 90 cases may justly 
be compared with those observed in large numbers of cases similar to these 
as regards the uncerta‘nties of infection, but not inoculated. The estimates 
published as to the mortalities in such unassorted cases are, as we have said, 
widely various. We believe that among the go persons, including the 24 
bitten on naked parts, not less than eight would have died if they had not 
been inoculated. At the time of the enquiry, in April and May, 1886, which 
was at least eighteen weeks since the treatment of the bites, not one had 
shown any signs of Hydrophobia, nor has anyone of them since died of that 
disease. 

Thus, the personal investigation of M. Pasteur’s cases by members of the 
Committee was, so far as it went, entirely satisfactory, and convinced them 
of the perfect accuracy of his records. 

After the first few months in which M. Pasteur practised his treatment, he 
was occasionally obliged, in order to quiet fears, to inoculate persons who 
believed that they had been bitten by rabid animals, but could give no satis- 
factory evidence of it. It might, therefore, be deemed unjust to estimate the 
total value of his treatment in the whole of his cases as being more than is 
represented by the difference between the rate of mortality observed in them 
and the lowest rate observed in any large number of cases not inoculated. 
This lowest rate may be taken at 5 percent. Between October, 1885, and 


*The Committee are much indebted to M. Arloing, Director of the Veterinary 
School at Lyons; M. Savary, veterinary surgeon at Brie-Comte-Robert ; and M. 
Charlois, veterinary surgeon at St. Etienne, for assistance in their enquiries. 
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the end of December, 1886, M. Pasteur inoculated 2,682 persons, including 
127 who went from this country. Of the whole number, at the rate of 5 per 
cent., at least 130 should have died. At the end of 1886, the number of 
deaths stated by M. Vulpian, speaking for M. Pasteur, was 31, including 7 
bitten by wolves, in three of whom the symptoms of Hydrophobia appeared 
while they were under treatment, and before the series of inoculations were 
complete. Since 1886 two more of those inoculated in that year have died of 
Hydrophobia. 

The number of deaths assigned by those who have sought to prove the 
inutility of M. Pasteur’s treatment is, as nearly as we can ascertain, 40 out of 
the 2,682; and in this number are included the seven deaths from bites by 
wolves, and probably not less than four in which it is doubtful whether the 
deaths were due to hydrophobia or to some other disease. Making fair allow- 
ance for uncertainties and for questions which cannot now be settled, we 
believe it sure that, excluding the deaths after bites by rabid wolves, the pro- 
portion of deaths in the 2,634 persons bitten by other animals was between I 
and I‘2 per cent., a proportion far lower than the lowest estimated among 
those not submitted to M. Pasteur’s treatment, and showing, even on this 
lowest estimate, the saving of not less than 100 lives. 

The evidence of the utility of M. Pasteur’s method, indicated by these 
numbers, is confirmed by the results obtained in certain groups of his cases. 

Of 233 persons bitten by animals in which Rabies was proved, either by 
inoculation from their spinal cords, or by the occurrence of Rabies in other 
animals or in persons bitten by them, only 4 died. Without inoculation it 
would have been expected that at least 40 would have died. 

Among 186 bitten on the head or face by animals in which Rabies was 
proved by experimental inoculations, or was observed by veterinary surgeons, 
only 9 died, instead of at least 4o. 

And of 48 bitten by rabid wolves only 9 died; while, without the preven- 
tive treatment, the mortality, according to the most probable estimates yet 
made, would have been nearly 30. 

Between the end of last December, and the end of March, M. Pasteur in- 
oculated 509 persons bitten by animals proved to have been rabid, either by in- 
oculation with their spinal cords, or by the deaths of some of those bitten by 
them, or as certified by veterinary surgeons. Only 2 have died, and one of these 
was bitten by a wolf a month before inoculation, and died after only three 
days’ treatment. If we omit half of the cases as being too recent, the other 
250 have had a mortality of less than 1 per cent., instead of 20 or 30 per cent. 

It has been objected that the number treated by M. Pasteur. which, from 
October, 1885, to the end of 1886, included 1,929 French and Algerians, was 
much greater than could reasonably be supposed to have been bitten by rabid 
animals. But there had hitherto been no careful registration of such cases, 
and the numbers that have occurred in the present year are not less than 
in the same part of last year, when the alarm about Hydrophobia was 
greatest. 

From the evidence of all these facts, we think it certain that the inocula- 
tions practised by M. Pasteur on persons bitten by rabid animals have pre- 
vented the occurrence of Hydrophobia in a large proportion of those who, if 
they had not been so inoculated, would have died of that disease. And we 
believe that the value of his discovery will be found much greater than can 
be estimated by its present utility, for it shows that it may become possible 
to avert by inoculation, even after infection, other diseases besides Hydro- 
phobia. Some have, indeed, thought it possible to avert Small-pox by vacci- 
nating those very recently exposed to its infection; but the evidence of this 
is, at the best, inconclusive; and M. Pasteur’s may justly be deemed the first 
proved method of overtaking and suppressing by inoculation a process of 
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specific infection. His researches have also added very largely to the know- 
ledge of the pathology of Hydrophobia, and have supplied what is of the 
highest practical value, namely, a sure means of determining whether an 
animal, which has died under suspicion of Rabies, were really affected with 
that disease or not. 

The question has been raised whether M. Pasteur’s treatment can be sub- 
mitted to without danger to health or life ; and in answering it, it is necessary 
to refer to two different methods of inoculation which he has practised, and 
which are fully described in the appendix. 

In the first, which may be called the ordinary method, and which has been 
employed in the very large majority of cases, the preventive material ob- 
tained from the spinal cords of rabbits that have died of Rabies derived, 
originally, from rabid dogs is injected under the skin, once a day for ten days, 
in gradually increasing strengths. 

In the second or intensive method (méthode intensive) which M. Pasteur 
adopted for the treatment of cases deemed especially urgent, on account 
either of the number and position of the bites, or of the long time since their 
infliction, the injections, gradually increasing in strength, were usually made 
three times on each of the first three days, then once daily for a week, and 
then in different degrees of frequency for some days more. The highest 
strength of the injections used in this method was greater than the highest 
used in the ordinary method, and was such as, if used at first and without 
the previous injections of less strength, would certainly produce Rabies. 

By the first or ordinary method, there is no evidence or probability that 
anyone has been in danger of dying, or has in any degree suffered in health 
even for any short time. But after the intensive method, deaths have occurred 
under conditions which have suggested that they were due to the inoculations 
rather than to the infection from the rabid animal. 

There is ample reason to believe that, in many of the most urgent cases, 
the intensive method was more efficacious than the ordinary method would 
have been. Thus, M. Pasteur mentions that of 19 Russians bitten by rabid 
wolves, 3 treated by the ordinary method died, and the remaining 16, treated 
by the intensive method, survived: and he contrasts the cases of 6 children, 
severely bitten on the face, who died after the ordinary treatment, with those 
of 10 similarly bitten children who were treated by the intensive method, and 
of whom none died; and M. Vulpian reports that, of 186 persons badly 
bitten by animals that were most probably rabid, 50 treated by the intensive 
method survived, and of the remaining 136 treated by the ordinary method, 
9 died. 

The rate of mortality after the intensive method was not greater than that 
after the ordinary method; for among 624 patients thus treated, only 6 died, 
or, counting one doubtful case, 7. But that which excited suspicion was the 
manner of death in some of them; and this manner was observed in a man 
named Goffi, sent from England. On the 4th of last September he was 
severely bitten at the Brown Institution by a rabid cat to which, in spite of 
repeated warnings, he exposed his naked hand. Twelve wounds were in- 
flicted. They were at once treated with pure carbolic acid, and six hours 
later, he was put under the influence of chloroform at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
the wounded portions of skin were freely excised, and the wounds thus made 
were treated with carbolic acid. On the same evening he was sent to Paris, 
and on the following morning M. Pasteur commenced the intensive treatment, 
and it was continued during 24 days. During all this time the man was re- 
peatedly intoxicated.* He once fell into the Seine, and while crossing the 
Channel on his return home he was severely chilled. 


* Other cases, as well as this, have led M. Pasteur to believe that the risk of 
death from Hydrophobia is much increased by habits of drunkenness. 
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On the roth of October he returned to his work, and appeared to be in his 

usual! health ; but he became unwell, with pain in the abdomen, like Colic, 
and with pain in the back. On the 18th he had partial motor paralysis in the 
lower limbs, and on the 19th complete motor paralysis of those limbs and of 
the trunk, ard partial motor paralysis of the upper limbs and face. He was 
taken to St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he died on the 2oth. 

To the last he was free from all the usual symptoms of Hydrophobia, and 
the progress of his disease and the manner of his death were so similar to 
those of what is described as acute ascending Paralysis, or Landry’s Par- 
alysis, that a verdict to this effect was given at a Coroner's inquest. But the 
certainty that his death was due to the virus of Rabies was proved by ex- 
periments by Mr. Horsley. A portion of his spinal cord was taken to provide 
material for inoculations, and rabbits and a dog inoculated with it died with 
characteristic signs of paralytic Rabies, such as usually occurs in rabbits. 

In most of the other cases of death after treatment by the intensive method, 
the symptoms have been nearly the same as those just related; but in none 
of them had the same test of death from Hydrophobia been applied. The 
likeness of the symptoms to those of the form of Rabies called dumb or 
paralytic, usually observed in rabbits, has suggested, as we have said, that 
the deaths were due not to the virus of the rabid dog or cat, but to that 
injected from the spinal cord of the rabbit. But this is far from certain. In 
the case of Goffi, especially, the incubation period was such as would have 
followed the bite of the cat, not the inoculation of highest intensity ; and the 
incubation period in the rabbits and dog inoculated from his spinal cord were 
such as have been observed after similar inoculations with virus derived, 
not only from rabbits inoculated in series by M. Pasteur, but from a dog, a 
cat, and a wolf, that died of ordinary Rabies. It may well have been, there- 
fore, that the intensive inoculations in him and in the other persons who died 
after them were not themselves destructive, but that they failed to prevent 
the Rabies which was due to the bites. They may also have modified the 
form in which the Rabies manifested itself, giving it the characters of the 
paralytic Rabies usual in rabbits, instead of the convulsive or violent form 
usually, but not always,* observed in man after bites of cats or dogs. 

The question is likely to remain undecided; for to avoid the possible, 
however improbable, risk of his intensive treatment, M, Pasteur has greatly 
modified it, and even in this modified form employs it in none but the most 
urgent cases. 

The consideration of the whole subject has naturally raised the question 
whether Rabies and Hydrophobia can be prevented in this country. 

If the protection by inoculation should prove permanent, the disease might 
be suppressed by thus inoculating all dogs; but it is not probable that such 
inoculation would be voluntarily adopted by all owners of dogs, or could be 
enforced on them. 

Police regulations would suffice if they could be rigidly enforced. But to 
make them effective it would be necessary: (1) that they should order the 
destruction, under certain conditions, of all dogs having ro owners, and wan- 
dering in either town or country ; (2) that the keeping of useless dogs should 
be discouraged by taxation or other means; (3) that the bringing of dogs 
from countries in which Rabies is prevalent should be forbidden or subject 
to quarantine; (4) that, in districts or countries in which Rabies is prevalent, 
the use of muzzles should be compulsory, and dogs out of doors, if not 


* Cases of paralytic Hydrophobia have been observed, though rarely, in men bitten 
by rabid animals, and not treated by inoculation. It may, indeed, be suspected that 
at least some of the cases of ‘* acute ascending Paralysis’” may have been cases of this 
form of Hydrophobia, although, in the complete absence of the usual violent symp- 
toms, no suspicion of the source of the diseases was entertained. 
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muzzled or led, should be taken by the police as ‘ suspected.” An exception 
might be made for sheep dogs and others while actually engaged in the pur- 
poses for which they are kept. 

There are examples sufficient to prove that by these or similar regula- 
tions Rabies, and, consequently, Hydrophobia, would be in this country 
— out,” or reduced to an amount very far less than has hitherto been 

nown. 

If it be not thus reduced it may be deemed certain that a large number of 
persons will every year require treatment by the method of M. Pasteur. The 
average annual number of deaths from Hydrophobia during the ten years 
ending 1885 was, in all England, 43; in London alone, 8°5._ If, as in the 
estimates used for judging the utility of that method of treatment, these 
numbers are taken as representing only five per cent. of the persons bitten, 
the preventive treatment will be required for 860 persons in all England; for 
170 in London alone. For it will not be possible to say which among the 
whole number bitten are not in danger of Hydrophobia, and the methods of 
prevention by cautery, excision, or other treatment, cannot be depended on, 
—We have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

(Signed) James Pacet, Chairman. 
T. LAUDER BRUNTON. 
GEORGE FLEMING. 
JOSEPH LISTER. 
RICHARD QUAIN. 
Henry E. Roscoe. 
J. BuRDON SANDERSON. 
Victor Hors ey, Secretary. 
June, 1887. 


APPENDIX. 
A.—Abstract Report of Mr. Horsley’s Experiments. 


Tue first object of the experiments was to test M. Pasteur’s method of 
transmitting Rabies by inoculation, and to compare its effects with those of 
Rabies due to the bites of dogs found rabid in the streets.* 

Through the kindness of M. Pasteur, two rabbits inoculated by him were 
placed at the disposal of the Committee on the 5th of May, 1886, and were 
conveyed within twenty-four hours safely to the Brown Institution, where the 
experiments were carried out by Mr. Horsley. 

In these two rabbits the first symptoms of Rabies appeared on the 
11th and 12th of May, and the disease followed exactly the course described 
by M. Pasteur. 

At first the animals appeared dull, but continued to take food readily 
until symptoms of Paralysis appeared. The first of these symptoms was 
commencing paralysis of motion of the hind legs, not accompanied by any 
loss of sensibility. The paralysis soon extended to the muscles of the fore 
legs, and later to those of the head, and the animals died comatose. 

After fost-mortem examination portions of the spinal cord of each of 
these rabbits were crushed, according to M. Pasteur’s method, in sterilised 
broth, and the liquid so obtained was injected beneath the dura mater into 
four rabbits and the same number of dogs, all being first rendered insensible 
with chloroform or ether. + 

Of the four rabbits so inoculated, the first two showed the first symptoms 
seven days after the inoculation, the third and fourth on the sixth day. The 
symptoms as well as the incubation period exhibited by these rabbits were 


* This expression is adopted from that usual in France, “‘ rage des rues.” 
+ All the experiments performed in this inquiry were thus made painless. 
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exactly the same as were observed in those brought from M. Pasteur’s 
laboratory. Careful notes and photographs were taken in the case of all 
the animals, in order that the constant and specific nature of the disease 
might be demonstrated by observations during life and after death. It was 
also observed that during the incubation period the temperature of the body 
remained normal, that is, about 39°4° C. With the first definite symptom the 
temperature rose to about 40°4° C., which is the temperature usually ob- 
served during the first day of the obvious illness. By the next day it began 
to fall, and on the third day, after the appearance of the first symptom, it 
averaged 37°5° C. On the last day it was always below normal, and on one 
occasion fell before death to 24° C. The animals did not appear to suffer 
any pain whatever in the course of the disease. They were free from the 
spasms which, in the earlier stages of the malady in man, form so painful 
a feature of the disease, and, indeed, the disease in them resembled through- 
out that rapidly fatal, but painless, disease of man known as acute ascending 
Paralysis (Foot note, Report). 

The fost-mortem appearances in the rabbits were remarkably uniform. As 
a rule nothing abnormal, save congestion, presented itself either in the brain, 
spinal cord, heart, blood vessels, or serous membranes. The larynx, pha- 
rynx, and, more especially, the epiglottis, and the root of the tongue, were 
frequently intensely congested. The lungs showed almost invariably capil- 
lary congestion; and sometimes small patches resembling broncho-pneu- 
monia were observed. The mucous membrane of the stomach was very 
markedly congested, and there were at its cardiac extremity numerous 
hemorrhages.* The constancy of these appearances was most remarkable 
and corresponded in every particular with those subsequently observed in 
rabbits which had died of Rabies from the bite of rabid dogs. 

Of the four dogs inoculated, the first showed on the eighth day after in- 
oculation an alteration in the voice and commencing excitement ; on the fol- 
lowing day the excitement became excessive, and the bark was quite charac- 
teristic; on the eleventh day the dog was aggressive, notwithstanding slight 
paralysis of the legs ; on the twelfth day the paralysis had increased, and on 
the next day there was complete paralysis and coma, and death occurred on 
the fifth day after the onset of the symptoms. 

The second dog showed the first symptom on the ninth day after inocula- 
tion, when it was very dull and partially paralysed ; its bark was character- 
istic. Next day the paralysis was almost complete, and on the twelfth day 
the animal died. This was therefore a case of the rapid paralytic form; 
whilst in the first dog the disease was of the ordinary furious form of Rabies 
terminating in paralysis. 

The third dog showed the first symptom on the ninth day after in- 
oculation, and from that time became gradually paralysed, and died on the 
sixteenth day. 

The fourth dog showed the first symptom in from eight to nine days after 
inoculation, and during the first day was extremely aggressive; on the two 
following days the characteristic bark was observed ; and on the twelfth day 
there was paralysis of the hind legs; it died on the thirteenth day, Thus 
the furious form and the paralytic or dumb form of Rabies were represented 
in equal numbers, whereas, in the usual mode of infection by biting, the for- 
mer is more prevalent. 

The fost-mortem appearances were as follows: The brain and central ner- 
vous system were in some of the dogs the seat of considerable congestion ; 
in others these organs appeared normal. Tle serous membranes were per- 
fectly normal ; the larynx especially, and, sometimes, the pharynx, were con- 
gested ; the lungs always congested, especially in the lower lobes ; the heart 


* In some, signs of fost-mortem digestion were found. 
VOL. XXv. H 
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normal; the blood usually fluid, occasionally with Zost-mortem clots; the 
stomach was always found to contain foreign bodies, such as straw; and 
its mucous membrane was congested, frequently showing numerous hzmor- 
rhages; the small intestine was always empty, and the large glandular 
organs showed venous congestion. 

For the purpose of exact comparison of the disease just described with 
that produced when Rabies is communicated to the rabbit in the ordinary 
way, some rabbits previously narcotised with ether were caused to be 
bitten by rabid dogs of the streets, or were inoculated by trephining with 
material obtained from the spinal cord of dogs or other animals which 
had died of rabies, and in one instance from that of a man who had died 
with Hydrophobia. 

Four series of experiments of observations in which rabbits were bitten 
by rabid dogs from the streets were made. In one of them the dog by which 
the rabbit was bitten exhibited the dumb form, in others the furious form of 
the disease. In each series excepting the first a large proportion of the rab- 
bits died ; the symptoms presenting themselves in these cases were identical 
with those observed in the rabbits inoculated from M. Pasteur’s virus, but the 
duration of the symptoms was usually longer. As has been stated, rabbits 
inoculated by M. Pasteur’s virus rarely show symptoms during more than 
three days before death, whereas the rabbits bitten by rabid dogs from the 
streets often live for a week after the appearance of the first symptoms. 

The fost-mortem appearances in the rabbits dying after having been bitten 
by rabid dogs of the streets were the same as those already described in 
rabbits inoculated with the virus from M. Pasteur’s rabbits. 

In the case of rabbits inoculated by trephining with the virus from animals 
dying of Rabies of the streets, the incubation period was from fourteen to 
twenty-one days. In all cases the symptoms were similar to those produced 
by M. Pasteur’s virus, and those of rabbits bitten by rabid dogs from the 
streets, but, in the prolongation of the disease, approached more closely in 
character to the latter. 

The results of these experiments confirm several of the chief observations 
made by M. Pasteur; especially— 

1. That the virus of Rabies may certainly be obtained from the spinal cords 
of rabbits and other animals that have died of that disease. 

2. That, thus obtained, the virus may be transmitted by inoculation through 
a succession of animals without any essential alteration in the nature, 
though there may be some modifications of the form, of the disease pro- 
duced by it. 

3. That, in transmission through rabbits the disease is rendered more in- 
tense ; both the period of incubation, and the duration of life after the ap- 
pearance of symptoms of infection, being shortened. 

4. That, in different cases, the disease may be manifested either in the 
form called dumb or paralytic Rabies which is usual in rabbits; or, in the 
furious form usual in dogs ; or in forms intermediate between, or combining, 
both of these, but that in all it is true rabies. 

5. The period of incubation and the intensity of the symptoms may vary ac- 
cording to the method in which the virus is introduced, the age and 
strength of the animal, and some other circumstances; but however variable 
in its intensity the essential charaers of the disease are still maintained. 

The certainty that the virus of Rabies can thus be transmitted without es- 
sential change made it desirable, in the next place, to ascertain whether, as 
M. Pasteur states, it can be so attenuated that it may be inoculated without 
risk to life, and whether animals thus inoculated are thus made safe from 
Rabies. The methods for this protective inoculation which M. Pasteur has 
employed are described in p. 21. 
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To test them, six dogs were “ protected” by injecting subcutaneously the 
emulsions of spinal cords of rabbits which had died of Rabies; beginning 
with that of a cord which had been dried for fourteen days, and, on each 
following day, using that of a cord which had been dried for one day less, 
till at last that from a fresh cord was used. 

None of these dogs suffered from the injections; and when they were 
completed, the six dogs thus “protected,” and two others unprotected, 
and some rabbits unprotected, were made insensible with ether, and were 
then bitten by rabid dogs, or by a rabid cat, on an exposed part. 

A “protected” dog, No. 1, was bitten on July 8th, 1886, by a dog which 
was paralytically rabid. It remains perfectly well. 

An “ unprotected ” dog, No. I, was bitten a few minutes afterwards by the 
same rabid dog, and died paralytically rabid. 

A “protected” dog, No. 2, was bitten on November 6th, 1886, by a dog 
which was furiously rabid; it remains well. At the same time, four “ un- 
protected ” rabbits were bitten by the same rabid dog, and of these two died 
of Rabies in the usual form (2.e., 50 per cent. of animals bitten). 

The same results followed with the “protected” dog, No. 3, and the ‘un- 
protected ” rabbits, bitten at the same time. The dog still lives, the rabbits 
died of Rabies. 

The “ protected ” dogs, Nos. 4 and 5, were bitten on January 20, 1887, by 
a furiously rabid dog; and on the same day the “unprotected ” dog, No. 2, 
and three “ unprotected ” rabbits were bitten by the same dog. The “ pro- 
tected ” dogs remain well; the “ unprotected” dog and two rabbits died with 
Rabies (¢.¢., 75 per cent. of the animals bitten). 

The “ protected ” dog, No. 6, was bitten on three different occasions by a 
furiously rabid cat on September 7, 1886; by a furiously rabid dog on Octo- 
ber 7, 1886; and by another furious rabid dog on November 6, 1886. It 
died ten weeks after being bitten for the third time, but not of Rabies. It 
had been suffering with diffuse Eczema during the whole of the time that it 
was under observation, and it died of this. At the Jost-mortem examination 
no indication of Rabies was found ; and two rabbits, inoculated by trephin- 
ing with the crushed spinal cord, showed no sign of Rabies, either during 
life or when they were killed several months afterwards, in any appearance 
after death. It was thus made certain that the dog was not rabid. 

Thus, all the experiments performed by Mr. Horsley have confirmed those 
of M. Pasteur, and the experiments last described have shown that animals 
may be protected from Rabies by inoculations with material derived from 
spinal cords prepared after M. Pasteur’s method. The protection may be 
deemed somewhat similar to that given by the inoculation for Anthrax or by 
vaccination for Small-pox, though the theory of the method of inoculation 
devised by M. Pasteur is very different from that upon which vaccination for 
Small-pox and inoculation for Anthrax is based. The further step, the pre- 
vention of Rabies or Hydrophobia in animals or in persons into whom the 
virus has already been introduced by bites or otherwise, is considered in the 
body of the report. 

In the course of his experiments, Mr. Horsley observed many interesting 
facts concerning the modification of the action of the virus according to the 
method of its inoculation, and the condition of the animal inoculated; but 
he found nothing to justify a belief that any animal not inoculated is insus- 
ceptible of Rabies, or that the disease ever arises spontaneously.* 

Coincidently with these experiments, some were made by Mr. Dowdeswell 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether any drugs can protect an animal 
from Rabies. Their result is recorded in a paper read before the Royal 


* The minuter facts connected with all these experiments will soon be communi- 
cated to one of the scientific societies. 


= 
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Society, and may be summed up in the statement that Rabies can neither be 
prevented nor influenced in its course, unless it be for the worse, by any of 
the drugs that were employed, including allyl alcohol, atropine, benzoate of 
soda, chloral, cocaine, curare, iodine (dissolved in iodide of potassium), 
mercuric perchloride, quinine, salol, strychnine, urethan. 

Appendix B, containing the report on persons in France examined by 
members of the Committee, is omitted. 

C.—M. Pasteur’s Methods of Preventive Inoculation.* 

M. Pasteur believes that the virus of Rabies is a living micro-organism, and 
that, like some others, it produces in the tissues it invades an excretory sub- 
stance, by which, when present in sufficient quantity, its own development 
and increase are checked, as are those of the yeast ferment by the alcohol 
produced in the vinous fermentation. In accordance with this theory, he 
thinks that the spinal cords of animals that have died of Rabies contain both 
the virus and this excretory substance, which, practically, may be deemed its 
antidote. He believes, therefore, that by injections of an emulsion from such 
spinal cords into the systems of animals bitten or inoculated with the virus 
of Rabies, the antidote may be able, during the period of incubation, to 
arrest and prevent the fatal influence of the virus. But, in order to avoid the 
possibility of injecting a still potent virus, M. Pasteur holds that the virus in 
the spinal cord must be weakened by drying the cord in a pure and dry 
atmosphere, at a temperature of 20° C.; in which drying the efficiency of the 
antidote may be reduced to a much less extent than the potency of the virus. 
By such drying this potency may be so reduced that an emulsion of the dried 
spinal cord may be injected without any risk of producing Rabies ; and this 
risk is inno measure increased by the daily injections of emulsions from 
cords dried during a gradually less number of days, and which, though more 
virulent than those first used, still contain a larger proportion of the antidote 
than of the virus. 

In accordance with this theory, the method of the preventive injections first 
used by M. Pasteur was adjusted in the following manner :— 


| | | | | 
Inoculation, | and 4th | sth | 6th 7th | 8th | oth | roth 
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In consequence of some deaths among those who had been thus treated, 
M. Pasteur deemed it necessary, in cases of very severe bites, and of persons 
bitten long before the treatment could be commenced, to increase the inten- 
sity of the treatment by more speedily increasing the strength of the injec- 
tions, by more frequent repetitions of them, aad by using on certain days 
spinal cords dried during only three, two, and one days. Thus in September 
and October, 1886, he adopted the eee formula :— 
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In very severe and perilous cases this course was repeated even three or 
four times. 1t was distinguished as the mecthode intensive, and among suc! such 


” * As derived from the observations made Oe a and from a full de- 
scription supplied by Professor Dr. Grancher, April 11th 
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severe cases it was followed by a marked diminution of mortality (see report 

). But when it appeared possible that it might be dangerous, M. 
Pasteur changed it for that which he now uses, and which may be thus repre- 
sented :— 


Days of 
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The material for injection is prepared by crushing portions of the dried 
spinal cord, and diffusing them in sterilised broth, free from all risk of putre- 
faction, decomposition, or any change due to the presence of other micro- 
organisms ; and the injection is made with syringes, through fine tubular 
needles, into the subcutaneous tissue. 

For transmissions of Rabies through rabbits, in order to obtain the spinal 
cords required for its prevention in other animals, injections of virus of highest 
intensity are made through minute holes in the skull into the space under 
the dura mater, or fibrous covering of the brain. 

The materials for the protective inoculations are prepared in the same 
—— as those for the preventive, from spinal cords dried from ten days to 
one day. 


STUDY OF THE MICRO-ORGANISMS OF RINDERPEST BY 
PROFESSOR SAWELJEW, OF ST. PETERSBURG.* 


PRoFEssoR SAWELJEW found, in the blood of animals dead of Rinderpest, 
micrococci, bacilli-forming spores, free spores, and zoogle. When the blood 
containing these organisms was grown on a solid culture-medium, such as 
agar-agar, two different sorts of colonies were formed : one, which grew in an 
oval shape, being composed of bacilli of various sizes, while in the other, 
which was on the surface of the culture-medium, micrococci, short rods, and 
bacilli with elliptical-shaped spores were found. When cultivated for three or 
four generations only, micrococci, diplococci, and chains were found, which 
were considered by Saweljew to be pure cultivations. 

A mouse inoculated with this pure cultivation died the next day, and culti- 
vations taken on solid medium from the blood of this mouse formed both 
round and diffused colonies, composed of micrococci and bacilli furnished with 
spores. This cultivation was of a white colour, and mice and rabbits inocu- 
lated therewith died in from two to ten days. 

The blood of all these animals, when cultivations were made, behaved in 
exactly the same manner, but the bacillus quickly changed into a micrococcus. 
With these micrococci, cultivated on a solid medium, Saweljew obtained a 
bacillus, which again changed into a micrococcus. 

At first these colonies, also some stock virus in broth, were of a milky-white 
colour, which, twenty to thirty days afterwards, changed to a pale yellow, and 
finally to red, the same result being obtained in a number of experiments, 
and all the rabbits inoculated from the yellow or red cultures resisted it. Six 
days after the inoculation of rabbits with the yellow culture, Saweljew drew 
off some blood from them, which, on being cultivated on solid medium, was 
found first to contain bacilli, and afterwards micrococci and chains. 

* Translated from the Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, of 19th February, 1887, by 
Joshua A, Nunn, F.R.C.V.S., F.R.G.S., Army Veterinary Department, Pieter- 


maritzburg, Natal, South Africa, April 2nd, 1887. 
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The red colonies, when transplanted, still retained their peculiar colour, 
end were composed of micrococci, diplococci, filamentz, and chains. 

If the cultivation was made when the original first began to turn red, it be- 
came yellow ; if at the commencement of the yellow stage, it turned white, 
with the formation of bacilli. But if the new cultivation was made at the 
and of the period that the old one had become yellow in, then it remained 
yellow, and no bacilli were formed. 

When deprived of oxygen the cultivations passed but slowly from one 
period to the other, in from two or three months or more. Carried on in 
pure oxygen, the growth stopped altogether. Gelatine medium was liquefied, 
but not agar-agar, and the growth was quicker at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. 

These experiments are remarkable, as, by most bacteriologists, it is denied 
that micro-organisms alter their form, /.c., that a bacillus will, under any con- 
ditions, become a micrococcus, or vice versa. 


THE FITZWYGRAM PRIZE COMPETITION. 


SEVEN gentlemen competed for these prizes, the written portion taking place 
on May Ioth, in London and Edinburgh, and the practical and oral in London 
on June 8th. The result was that Mr. J. Clarkson (New Veterinary College) 
gained the first prize of £50, Mr. Hazleton (same college) the second prize 
of £30, and Mr. Hall (Royal Veterinary College) the third prize of £20. 

The examiners were E. T. Cheesman and W. Wood; the Honorary 
Secretary was A. W. Hill. 


Societies, Ke. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
SPECIAL MEETING OF COUNCIL HELD JUNE 14TH, 1887. 
Mr. Henry L., Simpson, President, in the chair. 


Present :—Professors Brown, Duguid, Pritchard, Robertson, Williams; 
Messrs. Briggs, Barford, Cox, Dray; Sir Frederick Fitzwygram; Messrs. 
Mulvey, Jas. F. Simpson, Taylor, Wragg, and the Secretary 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 

The SEcRETARY stated that he had received letters from Professors Walley 
and McCall, and Messrs. Perrins, Santy, Whittle, Woods, Simcocks, Carter, 
and Campbell, regretting their inability to attend the meeting. 


Correspondence. 


Letter read from Professor Brown acknowledging the honour of his election 
as Vice-President. 

Letter read from the North of England Veterinary Association, enclosing 
the following resolutions adopted at its meeting in Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 
27th of May: 

1. That the number of Examiners should be increased to at least two for 
each subject. 

2. That as far as possible each Examiner should be a specialist in the 
subject on which he examines. 

3. That the Examinations should be both written and oral. 
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4. That in no case should one Examiner examine on two different subjects. 
5. That in the event of a member of Council being appointed an Examiner 
he should resign his seat at the Council. 

6. That the Examiners be paid a fixed salary irrespective of the number 
of students examined. 

The letter was referred to the Examination Committee. 

Letter read from the Border Counties Veterinary Medical Society enclosing 
the following resolution passed at a meeting of that Society :—" That at 
the Final or C Examination the candidate be examined orally first ; that ifhe 
pass the oral Examination he be allowed to present himself for the practical 
portion of the Examination during the same sitting of the Board. If he fail 
to pass the practical portion he be relegated to his studies either at college 
or with a member of the profession for such time as the Examiners may 
deem necessary, and allowed to present himself for the practical part only at 
the end of such period.” 

The letter was referred to the Examination Committee. 

Letter read from the Liverpool Veterinary Medical Association, enclosing 
the following resolution passed at its last quarterly meeting :—“ That this Asso- 
ciation supports the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons in 
its determination of appointing an independent conjoint committee ; that is 
to say, the Council to appoint a certain number of gentlemen, who are neither 
teachers, Examiners, nor members of Council, to act with a certain number 
of gentlemen appointed by the Corporation of Edinburgh, in making a 
thorough investigation as to the cause of the recent riots in Edinburgh.” 

Letter read from the Privy Council endorsing the opinion of the Council of 
the Royal College, that the application of Mr. Philip Llewellyn be dismissed 
and that his name be not registered. 

Letter read from Mr. Simcocks containing the following notice of motion : 
“That after the 1st of January, 1888, a written examination shall be added 
to the wvd voce and practical at the Final Examination for the diploma of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

Letter read from Mr. George Goodacre calling the attention of the Coun- 
cil to the case of a man named Cooper who was illegally using the title of 
V.S., and also enclosing a card from Belton which was being put over the 
country by a man named Fowler, who was not more than twenty-two or 
twenty-three, and was not supported by any V.S. as their castrator. 

On the motion of Mr. J. F. Simpson, seconded by Professor PRITCHARD, 
it was resolved that the Solicitor of the College be instructed to take imme- 
diate proceedings against Mr. Cooper. 

On the motion of Professor WILLIAMS, seconded by Mr. MULVEY, it 
was decided that the opinion of the Solicitor should be taken as to whether 
the term used by Mr. Fowler on his placard was an infringement of the 
hi aia Surgeons Act, and whether he would advise proceedings to be 
taken. 

Letter read from Mr. H. LEENeyY calling attention to the fact that John 
Strand had falsely stated himself to be a member of the College of Veterinary 
Surgeons in a court of law, and enclosing newspaper cuttings in corroboration. 

The SECRETARY was directed to write to Mr. Strand informing him that if 
he used any title likely to mislead the public immediate proceedings would 
be taken against him. 

The SECRETARY was directed to write to Mr. Rogers with reference to his 
name being used in conjunction with that of a person who is neither a 
member of the College nor registered. 

Report from the Court of Examiners. 

The Secretary read the report showing the number who had passed and 

the number rejected and relegated to their studies. 
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The Secretary read a letter from Professor McCall asking whether the 
= year’s rejected students were to be relegated or allowed to go up in 
uly. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson moved that the recommendation of the Court of 
Examiners be acted upon. 

Mr. BARFoRD seconded the motion. 

Professor WILLIAMS called attention to certain marks obtained by various 
candidates who had been relegated. Be might mention the name of one 
student who received three “ indifferents ” in the second B Examination, and 
was relegated for nine months. Another, who had received two “ indifferents” 
and a “ sufficient,” had been relegated for nine months, whilst another student 
who had exactly the same number of marks had only been relegated for three 
months. He considered that a very hard thing for the second student, who, 
in his (the Professor's) opinion, was a far better student than he who had 
passed. Had he been in a position to make a motion he should certainly 
have proposed that the recommendation of the Board of Examiners should 
not be entertained. 

Mr. J. ROALFE Cox said that if a man failed to be “ sufficient,” he became 
“ indifferent,” but at the same time might be less “ indifferent” than another 
man who was classed in the same category. If the marks had been assessed 
by numbers instead of words there might be some explanation why both 
these men were classed “ indifferent.” It might have been “2” or “8.” 
Unfortunately, the word “indifferent” was very incomprehensive. That 
might, perhaps, be an explanation why the two men, though apparently 
receiving the same marks, had been relegated for different periods. 

Professor ROBERTSON advocated the principle of using numbers in assess- 
ing the competency or incompetency of students. Part of the time when he 
was on the Examining Board they used to assess by numbers, the highest 
being 24. Although a teacher, he said he did not see why he should not 
move, considering the representation made by Professor Williams, that the 
student relegated for nine months be allowed to go up for his examination at 
the next meeting of the Court of Examiners. 

Mr. MULvey seconded the proposal. 

Sir FREDERICK FitzwyGram said that if the proposal were adopted it would 
be needful to make similar concessions to Professors Walley and McCall. 
It would be taking a rather one-sided view to allow a student to go up again 
simply because his principal was present. He thought the justice of the case 
would be met if they allowed, on that particular occasion, a certain amount 
of latitude to the principals of all the schools, instead of the only one who 
happened to be present. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson thought that the Council ought not to upset the recom- 
mendation of the Examination Committee without consulting it; it was only 
fair courtesy that they should do so. The marks certainly appeared to be 
inconsistent ; at the same time, having heard Mr. Cox’s explanation, he could 
quite conceive it to be reasonable that some men were just “ indifferent,’ 
while others were badly “indifferent.” He thought, however, that 
the Council ought not to admit those students to re-examination earlier than 
the Examination Committee had recommended without some conference with 
that Committee. 

Professor RoBERTSON having agreed to withdraw his proposal, the Report 
from the Court of Examiners was adopted. 


Report from the Court of Examiners for the Fellowship Degree. 


The Secretary read the following report :—On the 16th of April the fol- 
lowing gentlemen presented themselves for examination for the Fellowship 
degree, and successfully passed :—Messrs. C. Rutherford, A.V.D.; Kay Lees, 
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AV.D.; Alex. Grey, Leith; James Clarke, Cupar Angus; W.:D. Hunter, 
Dundee; And. Robb, Glasgow; And. Boyd, Melrose; and John Hunter, 
Kelso. 

On the motion of Mr. Dray, seconded by Mr. Mutvey, it was resolved 
that the next examination for the Fellowship degree should be held in 
uly. 
J The report was adopted. 

Report from the Examination Committee. 


The SECRETARY read the report, which recommended that a Court of 
Inquiry be appointed consisting of the representatives of the Dick Veterinary 
College and the Council of the Royal College. The committee further sug- 
gested that no member of the Court of Examiners or persons connected with 
either of the schools be appointed to act on the inquiry. 

The report was adopted. 


Report of the Committee appointed to draw up and sign a Loyal and 
Dutiful Address to the Queen. 


The SECRETARY read the address. 


Appointment of Committees for the Year. 


The following committees were appointed : 

Bye-Laws Committee.—Professors Axe, Pritchard, Robertson, Williams, 
McCall, Duguid, Walley; Sir Frederick Fitzwygram ; Dr. Fleming; Messrs. 
oa Cox, Greaves, Harpley, J. F. Simpson, Wragg, Whittle, and 

ord. 
. Dinner Committee.—Messrs. J. F. Simpson, Pritchard, Wragg, Mulvey, and 
riggs. 

Examination Committce.— 

Professor PRITCHARD moved that the whole of the Council should serve on 
the Committee. 

Professor Brown proposed as an amendment that all the members of the 
Examining Board on the existing list should have their names erased. 

Sir FREDERICK FiTzwyGRAM seconded the amendment. He thought the 
Council would be placing the members of the Examination Committee on a 
wrong footing, because they would be acting as judges on themselves. The 
members of the Examining Board were very good witnesses as experts, but 
their proper place was certainly not on the Committee. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson said that if the Examiners in Class C, who would be 
members of the Examination Committee, were taken off the list of the Com- 
mittee, in fairness the principals of the schools ought also to be taken off. 
For his own part, however, he hoped that neither would be removed. 

Professor ROBERTSON said he did not anticipate any disagreement on the 
Examination Committee, and as a teacher he should have no hesitation in 
being a member of the Committee. 

Mr. BricGs seconded Professor Pritchard’s motion, that the Committee 
should consist of the whole Council. It was the most important year, he 
said, in connection with the examinations that had ever occurred, and he 
thought that every member of the Council should serve. 

Professor Brown's amendment was then put to the meeting, and 
negatived. 

Professor PriTcHARD’s motion was then put and agreed to—the Examina- 
tion Committee to consist of the whole Council. 

Finance Committee-—Professors Williams and McCall; Messrs. Dray, 
Greaves, Harpley, Wragg, J. R. Cox, Mulvey, Cartiedge, Santy, J. F. Simp- 
son, Simcocks, and Barford. 
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House and Building Committee —Professors Pritchard, Robertson ; Messrs. 
Greaves, Harpley, H. L. Simpson, Wragg, Whittle ; Dr. Fleming ; Mr. Dray; 
— Sir Frederick Fitzwygram; Messrs. Bartord, J. F. Simpson, and 

riggs. 

Library Committee—Professors Axe, Pritchard, Robertson; Dr. Fleming; 
Messrs. Harpley and Mulvey. 

Museum Committce—Professors Axe, Pritchard, Duguid; Messrs. J. R. 
Cox, Dray, Wragg, J. F. Simpson, and Mulvey. 

Parliamentary Committee.—Professors Brown, Robertson, Pritchard, Dray, 
Duguid ; General Sir Frederick Fitzwygram; Dr. Fleming; Messrs. Cartledge, 
nag Harpley, Simcocks, H. L. Simpson, J. F. Simpson, Barford, and 

ittle. 

Registration Committee.—Professors Pritchard, Robertson; Dr. Fleming; 
Messrs. Dray, Greaves, Wragg, Whittle, J. F. Simpson, Mulvey, J. R. Cox, 
and Briggs. 

Seconp SPECIAL MEETING. 

The PRrEsIpDENT said that Professor Walley’s notice of motion had been 
withdrawn. With regard to discussing the new and amended bye-laws of 
the College, as a new committee had been appointed, he did not think it 
desirable to enter upon the discussion immediately. The Committee could 
meet at an early date and report to the next quarterly meeting of the Council. 

Mr. WRaGG said that, in the absence of Mr. Santy, he would ask the per- 
mission of the Council to allow the Norfolk and Eastern Counties, the 
Western Counties, and the Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Societies to 
place a companion window on the right-hand side of the Council Chamber. 
He had pleasure in placing on the table a design, namely, a student present- 
ing himself before the Board of Examiners to receive his diploma. 

On the motion of Mr. Dray, seconded by Mr. J. R. Cox, it was resolved 
that the Council express its great obligation to the Norfolk and Eastern 
and Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Association for its kind offer, at the 
same time asking that fuller details of the design might be submitted to the 
next quarterly meeting. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson asked that the Secretary might be instructed to have a 
list of the committees printed and sent to the members of the Council. 

Mr. Dray asked whether any measures would be taken to illuminate the 
College on Jubilee day. It would be an unfortunate thing if the beautiful 
windows received any damage, and he hoped the precaution would be taken 
of placing a light in the windows. 

Mr. J. R. Cox moved that a wire netting be placed on the outside of the 
stained-glass windows by way of protection for the future. 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion, which was agreed to, and the Secretary to 
obtain estimate for same. 

On the motion of Mr. BaRForD, seconded by Professor WILLIAMS, it was 
resolved that a sum not exceeding £10 be expended for the purpose of 
decorating the front of the College building on the day of the Jubilee. 

oa was decided that the next quarterly meeting should be held on the 28th 
of July. 

tne usual vote of thanks to the President for conducting the business of 
the meeting terminated the proceedings. 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 61.) 
The Examiners in Edinburgh. 
The CuairMAN said he had been induced to bring this subject before them, 
at a suggestion from the Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. He 
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did not know that he need go into the details of the matter, painful as it was, 
because he believed many gentlemen were already somewhat acquainted 
with the history of it. It was briefly this, that at the last December exami- 
nation in Edinburgh a certain number of Scotch students, who, he presumed, 
felt aggrieved at some little matter—he did not quite know what—took upon 
themselves to insult the Examiners. He believed it applied to nearly all of 
the Examiners, if not quite, and the students not only insulted them by their 
language, but actually hooted them in the public street, pelted them, and 
indulged in other very disgraceful proceedings towardsthem. As respectable 
members of a respectable profession, when they elected gentlemen to the 
high and distinguished position of Examiners—a position which was very 
onerous, very anxious, and the duties of which should be carried out, as he 
firmly believed they were, in their entirety and integrity—he thought 
they should, as individual members of the profession, do everything they 
could to uphold those gentlemen, and to prevent them from receiving such 
insults in the future. (Hear, hear.) The following resolution had been 
forwarded to them to bring before this meeting, and he did not know that 
they could put it in any better form:—‘1 am desired by the members of 
this Association, at our annual meeting to-day, to express to the Council of the 
R.C.V.S. our indignation at the scandalous treatment to which their 
Examiners were recently exposed in Edinburgh by the dissatisfied students, 
and also our sympathy and continued confidence in those Examiners.” The 
Chairman went on to say that if these students had a grievance, and he 
would not say they had not a grievance—probably they had—all honourable 
and respectable members of society would agree that this was not the proper 
way to get redress. (Hear, hear.) If they had a grievance, the proper way 
would have been to have drawn out a statement of that grievance, witnessed 
by the signatures of the whole of the students, if they could get them, and 
to have sent it as a memorial to the Council of the Royal College. In that 
case he was quite satisfied that, like every other document which came before 
them, it would be calmly and fairly discussed, and, if there was found to be a 
grievance, it would be redressed. The course which had been taken by these 
students he considered to be a most outrageous proceeding. When gentle- 
men who aspired to enter an honourable profession such as theirs conducted 
themselves in such a manner, he thought they could not in too forcible lan- 
guage show that they would endeavour to repress anything of the kind in 
uture, 

Mr. MARTIN seconded the motion that the resolution which the Chairman 
had read should be adopted by the meeting, and said he should like to see 
the matter properly discussed. He thought every member of the profession 
should give his opinion upon this disgraceful conduct of the Scotch students. 
He believed the Examiners carried out their important duties conscientiously. 
It was necessary that they should not allow a young man to go forth upon 
the country who was unfit to practise, because it tended to damage the repu- 
tation of the veterinary surgeons as a body. If they refused to go to Scot- 
land, the Scotch pupils would have to come here. He thought the professor 
ata college, whatever it was, ought to have a sufficient control over the 
students to prevent them from taking such strong proceedings. (Hear, 
hear.) He supposed they considered that they had been unnecessarily or 
unjustly rejected, but it was necessary that they should be educated up to 
the standard of the examination. (Hear, hear.) It was a proverbial saying, 
“If you cannot pass the London examination, go to Edinburgh ; you can get 
through there easy enough.” He supposed they had been of late more rigid 
and searching in their examinations, and consequently the students found it 
was not so easy to pass. He had no doubt the professor of the college—he 
did not know who he was—felt aggrieved that the reputation of his college 
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should suffer in consequence of so many rejections. In that case, it was for 
him to educate the students up to the standard of the examination. He 
thought they all ought to give their opinions individually, and each associa- 
tion as a body, as to the necessity that they should afford the Examiners 
every protection, so that they might not be subjected to this insult on any 
future occasion. (Hear, hear.) He begged, therefore, to second the propo- 
sition of the President. 

Mr. RAyMonpD said, as there were two or three members of the Council 
present, he would like to read something from the VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
just out. It was in reference to a correspondence going on between Dr. 
Fleming, or rather, the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, and Professor 
Walley :—“ You state that no reference by way of complaint” (referring to 
an editorial in connection with the examinations) “has ever been made at the 
Council Board. I must ask you, sir, to reperuse the reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Council meetings during the last few years, and see whether the 
statement is in accordance with either implied or actual fact.” That was so 
much as to say that the statement of Dr. Fleming was not true, that there 
had been no complaints at the Council. Now there were members of the 
Council present who had been on the Board for some years, and it would 
greatly support the motion that was before the Council if they could deny, or 
otherwise, the statement of Mr. Walley. (Hear, hear.) He thought it ought 
to be checked at once, if possible, if it was a mis-statement. 

Mr. MARTIN: You say it has been discussed ? 

The CuainMAN: We have had one meeting, and there is another to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RaymonpD: This is referring to some time back. 

The CuHarirmMAn: I have only been on the Council Board since the last 
election. Certainly since I have been there, 1 have no knowledge of any 
formal complaints coming before us from any Scotch Schools—or any implied 
complaints. Mr. Wragg, no doubt, will corroborate me, or state his opinion. 

Mr. WraGc thought the writer of the passage quoted was perhaps refer- 
ting to what took place during his presidency. A motion was brought for- 
ward then to elect more Examiners. There had been no complaints made 
then as to the mode of examination, nor any complaints made against any of 
the Examiners. 

The CuairMan: I recollect he did bring forward a proposition once that 
the Examining Board should be increased in numbers, but I think in no way 
whatever on that occasion did he imply any neglect, or make any statement 
as to his being dissatisfied with the mode of examination. 

Mr. WraGG: Until this last Board was elected it was usual to elect two 
Boards, one for Scotland and one for England. For myself I think it a great 
mistake. (Hear, hear.) I think all the students should be examined by the 
same Board. Since the election of this last year, this dissatisfaction has 
arisen. 

Mr. HoLiincitAM: Since then the shoe has begun to pinch. 

The CHAIRMAN: That appears to be the case. 

Mr. Epcar also expressed his sense of disgust at the treatment which the 
Examiners received, and said that they ought, as a body, to support them as 
much as they possibly could. The examinations of the R.C.V.S. were by no 
means too severe. He should be in favour of making them far more severe 
than they were at present, and increasing the curriculum. If the members of 
the Board were a representative body, as they undoubtedly were, and one in 
which the profession had confidence, they would be wanting in respect to 
them if they did not support them in their present position. He did not quite 
see, however, how they could take measures to protect them in future. It 
appeared to him that if the Scotch students were of such rowdy natures that 
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the presence of a policeman walking by their side was necessary in order to 
keep them respectable, the less of them that were admitted into the profession 
the better. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM said he should be inclined to recommend that, in order 
to avoid punishing the innocent with the guilty, they should ask the Council 
to consider the advisability of compelling these particular students who ren- 
dered themselves so obnoxious, and behaved in such a disgraceful manner, 
to come to London for their final examination—at any rate, until by better 
conduct they had given security for their future behaviour. He thought that 
would be better than seeing the Examiners under the care of a patrol. 

The CHAIRMAN was afraid that under the present arrangement they could 
not do that. 

Mr. Martin: If the Examiners would not go, they would have to come. 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM suggested that they might draw attention to the sugges- 
tion. He sympathised, of course, very heartily with the resolution. 

Mr. WRaAGG said the committee were sitting on this question for some 
hours. They took all the evidence they had before them, and had drawn up 
a report embodying what they thought would be the means of affording better 
protection to the Examiners. He hoped when they saw that report in print, 
if it was adopted, as he trusted it would be, they would find that the Council 
had taken adequate means to protect their own officers. He was sure every 
member of the Council felt pleased to think, with one or two exceptions, that 
they had had such an exccllent Board of Examiners, and they could be quite 
sure that the majority of them did all in their power to uphold their officers. 

Mr. MartT!N observed that this conduct on the part of the students looked 
like an act of intimidation, or a threat, to make the Examiners pass them. He 
supposed they were adopting Irish principles. (Laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN said he had been going to make one or two remarks on 
the subject, but, after hearing what Mr. Wragg had said, he would rather not, 
because, the committee having sat, would have a far better opportunity of 
dealing with the case, upon the evidence before them. 

The matter then dropped, the Secretary forwarding the resolution to the 
Council at the close of the meeting. 


The Greaves Testimonial. 


The CHAIRMAN read a letter, stating that it was thought desirable to close 
the Greaves Testimonial at an early date, and as there were perhaps some 
members of the Association willing to recognise the valuable services Mr. 
Greaves had rendered the profession for a great number of years, it would 
be esteemed a favour if he would cause this letter to be read before the 
members at their next meeting, and kindly invite and receive subscriptions, 
to be forwarded to the Treasurer. The Council had decided that the testi- 
monial portrait should be hung in the Council-chamber of the College. 

Paper by Professor Duguid. 

Professor DuGuin then read a paper on the history and prospects of the 
profession. 

The CHAIRMAN, at the close of the paper, invited discussion. 

Mr. Martin took up the subject, remarking that, as the paper was to a 
great extent the history of the profession, it did not presenta very great field 
for discussion, and he thought what they had to do was to congratulate 
themselves upon having, in the Privy Council Office, such men as Professor 
Duguid and Professor Browne, who did their very utmost to raise the repu- 
tation of the profession, and to ‘bring it prominently before the public. 
Although they chaffed ‘their friend, Professor Browne, a bit sometimes— 
(laughter)—he thought that both he and Professor Duguid were entitled to 
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their best thanks for the interest they took in the veterinary profession. 
Another public man who also deserved their thanks was Dr. Fleming. 
(Hear, hear.) When he heard the statistics as to the increase in the number 
of veterinary surgeons, and the increased remuneration, and the increased 
number of appointments in the British army, he thought it was entirely due 
to Dr. Fleming. While they had at the head of the departments men of this 
character, who had so much influence with the Government, they might feel 
sure that the interests of the profession would remain perfectly safe in 
their hands. He attached great importance to the question that had been so 
fully discussed—the pupilage question, and no doubt his triend, Mr. Edgar, 
with his usual eloquence, would have something to say upon this subject. 
As Professor Duguid had pointed out, the great want of the men who at 
present passed the colleges was practical knowledge. He heard of a farmer 
the other day, who said he could not stand one of them—he put the “side” 
on so. (Laughter.) There was no doubt that they had improved very much 
as regards theory, but they lacked the practical knowledge that would be 
calculated to extend their reputation, and to assist them in obtaining a living. 
Then, as Professor Duguid said, they had to consider the question: Will it 
pay? They must consider in the first place that all successful men in the 
veterinary profession would be successful at anything. (Hear, hear.) It 
required men of energy, men of very industrious habits, and men of respecta- 
bility, who would be calculated to gain the respect of those with whom they 
were bronght into contact. It was said there was no such thing as friendship 
in business, but he maintained that there was. (Hear, hear.) Men who 
carried out the duties of their profession respectably and acted honourably, 
as gentlemen, would suceeed in anything. He was very fond of the pro- 
fession. Socially, they were now looked upon much better than their fore- 
fathers were. They made a great many friends, and, in fact, stood ina 
better social position than ever they did. The question of remuneration had 
also been raised, and on this point he would say that, if he had to employ 
his energies in starting business over again, he did not think he should start 
in the veterinary profession. With regard to the qualifications required, he 
thought a man, to make a proper veterinary surgeon, needed, so to speak, to 
be brought up ina manger. (Hear, hear.) It was needful that he should 
know all the habits and characteristics of horses, and be brought up 
in the midst of them almost from his cradle. (Hear, hear.) He did not 
know what to say about his London triends—of course they were very 
wealthy men—(laughter)—but speaking of veterinary surgeons in the pro- 
vinces, they could not employ a great number of assistants, but had to earn 
every half-crown themselves ; and no doubt the one reason why they had so 
few at their meetings was that a man was afraid to leave his practice, for 
fear of losing something, or neglecting his duty. Perhaps some one else 
might be mean enough to secure his client if he happened to be away; and, 
it might be, not for that once, but for ever. He did not think the profession 
would be found very lucrative, if a man wanted to make a fortune. (Hear, 
hear.) Where thereiwas a lot of business, and they could employ a lot of 
men under them, they could get a living. It was a harassing life; the 
veterinary practitioner was every one’s servant, day or night, and could 
scarcely ever get a minute's peace if he had anything like a large practice. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought that, considering the time, energy, and industry, 
that had to be devoted to the study of the profession, the remuneration was 
not equal to the outlay, and the amount of knowledge that had to be 
acquired. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Epcar, who had to leave the meeting early, next spoke, and said their 
thanks were due to Professor Duguid for opening up an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the sociai position and progress of the veterinary profession. They 
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did not often have, even at the Congress meetings, an opportunity of looking 
these things over. A great deal of the paper was certainly a matter of his- 
tory; and the past, to a certain extent, they had done with, except so far as 
concerned looking at it with regard to encouragement for the future. They 
had been invited to look at the question of education. Professor Duguid 
said, from his experience, an educated young man of to-day, owing to prac- 
tical defects in his education, was not likely to make the same successful man 
as the student who was his confrére twenty years ago. Was Professor 
Duguid placing that man with twenty years’ experience on the footing of the 
young man who had just started out of school? If so, the comparison was 
perfectly unfair. 

Professor DuGuip explained that this was not his meaning. 

Mr, EpGar, continuing, said the question of education was one which they 
must face fairly and candidly. The School Board education of to-day was 
on about the same footing as the middle-class education of twenty years ago, 
and they must expect their profession to advance in proportion to all others. 
With regard to the advantages of adopting their profession as a means of 
livelihood, he, for one, would not turn back. If he had the opportunity of 
going over the past ten years again, and choosing any other profession, he 
would, with one exception, choose his own again. He did not regret that he 
went into the profession at all. He thought it afforded a good opportunity 
for a man to make a fair return for his capital, and they must bear in mind 
that money-making was not everything. It did not give them all the enjoy- 
ment in life. He did not speak as a rich man, for he was a poor man, and he 
only had what he earned; but in his opinion there was a great deal of enjoy- 
ment to be got out of life in veterinary practice, although there was not a 
very large fortune to be made out of it. As had been said, their position de- 
pended entirely upon themselves. The profession was just what they made 
it, A man could make himself a respectable gentleman’s position, as a 
veterinary surgeon, or he could make himself a cad, despised by everyone. 
Then there was the question of turning out the young men. This was a sore 
point, he knew. They had discussed it over and over again at different 
gatherings, and he was glad the present opportunity had cropped up. He was 
interested in the remarks that fell from men of Professor Duguid’s experience 
in examinations and practical subjects, because they rubbed up against so 
many men in the course of their duties as inspectors throughout the country, 
and were in a position to compare their merits. Was it the fault of the 
young men themselves that they were turned out ot college, after two and a- 
half years’ education, most incompetent to undertake the duties of a man of ex- 
perience? Why was it that there were these defects in the education ? They 
heard that the pupilage clauses had been rejected, much to the disadvantage, 
in his opinion, of those who were entering upon the profession as a means of 
livelihood. He had four years’ pupilage, he was thankful to say, and he had 
never regretted to that day that he had them. He thought they had to look 
at the question from two points of view. They saw the schools entirely pre- 
judiced against pupilage. It was rather remarkable, but all the teachers in 
the schools were prejudiced against pupilage. Why? All the practitioners 
were in favour of pupilage, almost to a man. Why? They could not face 
the question in any other way than by admitting that it was a financial ques- 
tion. He contended that their schools were placed in an unfair position. It 
was in the interests—he regretted to say it—of the professors of the schools 
to force as many students through the schools as they could in a given time. 
That was altogether a wrong system. It did not matter to those professors, 
to a certain extent—and he spoke with all respect to them—how far these 
men were successes or failures in after life. They had paid their fees at 
college, and done their part towards keeping up the institution which ought 
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to be kept up in another way. It ought to be kept up by Government. All 
the while the veterinary college was dependent on students’ fees so much as 
at present, so long would they have the desire to “force” men for the pro- 
fession and rush them upon the country, whether they were fit for their 
duties or not. What was the remedy? Pupilage was one very good remedy, 
and there was another one which he had never seen fairly discussed yet—ze,, 
the amalgamation of very large dairy farms with the teaching schools. He 
considered that if pupilage was not brought to bear in the course of a few 
years, the Veterinary College in London, and every large teaching school, 
ought to have a large dairy farm—and they could be made a commercial 
success—say with 300 or 400 head of stock, and 200, 300, or 400 sheep and 
pigs, and thus give every student the fullest opportunity of cultivating a 
knowledge of these animals in life. By living among them, they would ob- 
tain that insight which was requisite into their habits and characteristics, 
All the while they advocated pupilage, they were told, “ You want to get 
pupils.” Admitting this, however, there was the other remedy. It was a 
certain fact that men were turned out of the schools to-day, in spite of all 
their advantages, with a perfect want of practical knowledge. (Hear, hear.) 
In one instance which came under his experience, a man who passed a 
splendid scientific examination, and came out at the top, was given a blind 
horse to examine, and, would they believe it ? he passed a blind animal as 
sound. After being twice asked to go back and look at those eyes to see if 
they were sound, he still said the eyes were sound. (Laughter.) If a man 
like that was to be considered fit to go out and practise, and receive a guinea 
fee for examining horses as to soundness, it could not be presumed that he 
would be respected by his clients. 

Mr. HoLLINGHAM: What was the disease ? 

Mr. EpGar: Cataract. Proceeding, the speaker said, one subject he 
should have liked to have heard touched on was the literature of the 
profession. He always took it that the literature of a profession was a very 
good gauge of its social standing, and of its position generally. He really 
thought their literature of to-day was not a credit to them. He thought they 
were not represented, in regard to literature, as they should be. They had 
—with all honour to Dr. Fleming and the Professors at the College—only 
those two squalid little journals, coming out once a month, representing the 
interests of their important and influential profession. If he was spared 
to live until the Veterinary Congress at Peterborough, he intended to bring 
forward a resolution, stating that the time had arrived when the profession 
should be represented by a weekly periodical of some kind. As he had 
said, they had now two journals placed before them. He had been a contri- 
butor to them for many years, and did not like to give them up, and he 
respected those who were connected with them. But month after month 
they saw articles written by the same men in the same papers, published 
twice over, of no practical value at all. On the other hand, there were dis- 
cussions of societies like their own, which were of immense value to practical 
men, and where they got the opinions of ten or fifteen practical men ona 
subject like that of Spavin. But what did they find? When they wanted 
those reports published, they would find them in the journals that day six 
months, or in nine months’ time, when they had forgotten all about the 
meeting. They would find the proceedings of the National Veterinary 
Association running over a series of months before they reached them. It 
was a discredit to them altogether. They ought to have a literature repre- 
sentative of the profession of to-day. Surely there were a hundred men who 
would put down their names in a list as willing contributors to a journal, in 
order that they might be better represented in this respect. 

Mr. WraGG, after alluding to their indebtedness to Professor Duguid for 
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his paper, said it seemed to be one of the burning questions of the day, as 
to whether there should be a pupilage clause in the late charter. He felt 
convinced that something would have to be done to ensure that the pupils 
were better instructed, from a practical point of view. He and others, who 
were in the habit of employing assistants, found that although the pupils 
were able to satisfy the Examiners, when they came to them, they had to pay 
them a salary, and instruct them as well in the practical part of the pro- 
fession. (Hear, hear.) He contended that this ought not to be. There certainly 
ought to be some provision to ensure that the pupils should receive a 
practical education. Mr. Edgar had remarked that they were told they 
wanted to get pupils, and that was the reason they proposed that this clause 
should be inserted, but he did not think there was any foundation for this. 
Personally speaking, he did not care about taking pupils. He had often 
been asked to take pupils, and always refused. He preferred to have a 
qualified assistant, but it was a very hard thing when he got his qualified 
assistant to have to pay him a good salary, and to have to teach him his 
profession. (Hear, hear.) The pecuniary part of the subject he approached 
with a great deal of diffidence. The profession was certainly one in which 
no man he knew, if he stuck to his legitimate calling, would make a fortune. 
(Hear, hear.) The fact was that their profession was not alone in this res- 
pect. Throughout all the professions, it was a very difficult thing for a man 
to amass a large fortune, unless he happened to be a Sir William Gull, or a 
Dr. Jenner, or in other words, one of those men who were specialists. 
Certainly the ordinary surgeon, the ordinary architect, and the ordinary 
lawyer, were men who, out of their profession, pure and simple, could not 
make a large fortune. He was very pleased indeed to hear from Professor 
Duguid that there were so many veterinary surgeons now employed as 
veterinary inspectors. He thought it was a great advance in the progress of 
the profession, that in so short a time so great a proportion of these 
inspectors should be qualified men. He must say that he thought their best 
thanks were due to the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council in this 
respect (hear, hear); and he himself publicly tendered his thanks to that 
department, of which their friend, Professor Duguid, was so able an officer, 
for their kindness in bringing about this state of things. (Applause.) 

Mr. Raymonp said Mr. Edgar had complained of the scanty records pub- 
lished in the journals. He had often heard that complaint made, but he had 
always heard it answered by the statement that it was the fault of the 
secretaries, in not sending in more material, and that everything sent in was 
published. Then with regard to the National Veterinary Association, and 
the non-publication of their records until after such a long interval, he 
thought the reason was, that this was done in the interests of the National 
Veterinary Association itself. It was felt that if all the papers were pub- 
lished at once, many people who did not belong to the National Veterinary 
Association, but who subscribed to the journals, would have the benefit of 
the records of the Association without paying their 10s. The records were 
sent round to all the members, who had them long before they were pub- 
lished in the journals. As regards the question of practical knowledge, 
of course practical knowledge meant experience, and unless people had 
gone through a course of experience \they would not have much practical 
knowledge. They were accustomed to growla good deal in their profession 
about that sort of thing, but in reality he did not think they were much 
worse off than the sister profession. Only the day before, he heard of a 
case bearing upon this point. A doctor was out shooting in Canada, and 
met with some accident, in which he blew part of his hand off. He wasa 
regimental surgeon, and his assistant surgeon was sent for with a view to 
removing the rest of the hand. He refused to do it, admitting his inability 
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to perform the operation. They had to send some twenty or thirty miles 
away into the backwoods, to find a chemist who had had a certain amount of 
experience in the accidents which commonly occurred to backwoodsmen, who 
came and very boldly performed the operation, while the assistant surgeon 
looked on, so that, although of course it was quite right to agitate as much as 
possible for practical knowledge, he did not think they were alone in the matter, 
by any means. As Mr. Edgar justly said, it was not alone a question of money- 
making that had to be considered in regard to their profession. Those who 
really stuck to the profession perhaps made very little money. But let them 
look at the pleasures they had! (Hear, hear.) Who would be a quill-driver ? 
Fancy quill-driving in a back office in London, with a chance of being Lord 
Mayor ! (laughter.) Had they never thought of the pleasure of riding or 
driving through the country ? (A Voice : On a wet morning.—Another Voice : 
In the night too.—Laughter.) Yes, even in the night, if it was a fine moon- 
light one—it didn’t do to be in a fog. (Laughter.) He had been told by 
fellow officers: ‘ Well really | envy you, Raymond. You have very little to 
do really. (Laughter.) You haven't got to get up early in the morning, you 
haven't got to do parades ; all you have to do is to look to your horse, and 
look beautiful if you can.” (Laughter.) This aspect of the case should not 
be lost sight of. 

Mr. Martin : | like the profession better than any other, but it is not a 
money-making profession. 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM gathered, from what Mr. Edgar said, that he did not refer 
to the reports in the VETERINARY JOURNAL and the other journal as meagre 
but, to the fact of their being spread over such a long time, so that they forgot 
the begjnning when they got to the end, orthat, when they arrived at the 
discussion, the meeting had taken place such a long time previously that the 
impression upon their minds was much less vivid than if they could have the 
report appearing in a weekly journal. So far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he had always sent to the journals the record of the discussion 
which he obtained from the reporter, and he generally obtained from the 
lecturer his actual paper, so that there was abundant material for a report of 
their proceedings. 

Mr. RayMonp said that his remarks were of course subject to the rule— 
“present company always excepted.” (Laughter.) Referring to what Mr. 
Edgar had said, he did not think it mattered much whether the remarks on 
such a subject as Spavin were published a few months after they were 
uttered, or not. 

Mr. Martin, with reference to Mr. Edgar's remarks respecting pupilage, 
did not think they had such contracted opinions about taking pupils as those 
which he had quoted. He had no pupil now, and had refused one or two. 
They felt the importance of practical knowledge, from the want of which the 
profession was brought into ridicule, and were not actuated by the mercenary 
idea of wanting to take pupils. 

Professor DuGu1p explained what he meant in reference to the question of 
education—that the men who were his fellow pupils knew the habits of 
animals, and had a practical knowledge before going to college, that stood 
them in good stead, and enabled them to be successful men in a short time, 
while it would perhaps take ten or twelve years’ experience for the men now 
leaving their colleges to obtain the same practical knowledge. It was not 
many months ago that he heard one of their teachers say that he had now to 
deal with pupi!s whom it would take six months to teach how to go into a 
stable, 70 up to a horse, and put a halter on. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

The CHAIRMAN said he could not let such an interesting subject go by 
without adding his testimony to what had already been said. He was the 
individual who pressed his friend, Professor Duguid, into the service of 
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coming there that day, and he should like personally to thank him for the 
trouble he had taken. Speaking of the progress of their profession, there 
could not be the shadow of a doubt that during its early history, some half 
a century ago or more, it had a very uphill battle to fight. They must bear 
in mind that on the continent nearly every institution of a veterinary character 
was backed up by the support of the Government, but in this country, as 
they were all aware, they very much set their faces against anything like 
State aid. We in this country were fonder of depending on our own 
resources, and trying if we could not, by dint of perseverance, energy, and 
enterprise, forward our own interests by establishing different professions, 
like the veterinary medical profession, almost entirely unaided by the State, 
and therefore we were not quite on an equal footing with other countries. 
From this very reason he thought that if they did succeed and advance with 
the times, and made the progress which they hoped to do, there would be 
more credit attached to them, as a body, than, to a great extent, to their 
friends on the continent. The first great boon which this profession received, 
without doubt, was its original charter in 1844. The Professor had described 
very graphically the advantages which that original charter gave to the pro- 
fession, and they were, no doubt, of a very limited character. He, of course, 
could date his pupilage back to only two or three years after that charter 
was obtained, having been a pupil in 1846-7-8; and although he was 
too young then to enter much into the details of the advantages conferred by 
the charter upon the profession, still he could recollect in a very marked 
degree the many differences there were in regard to the state of 
pupilage, the condition of the college, the standard of the teaching, and 
the class of pupils whom he then met. There was not the shadow of a 
doubt that the point referred to in the last part of the discussion that had 
just taken place—viz., the comparative merits, from a practical point of view, 
of the students of the present day as compared with those of some twenty 
or thirty years ago—was one which stood out in bold relief. He could very 
well recollect that, as Professor Duguid said, the students of that time pro- 
bably did not receive the scientific education which was given to the students 
of the present day. But with regard to their future career after they had left 
the college, and, armed with the diploma which they took from that college, 
went into different parts of the country to practise, he could bear testimony, 
by reference to a great many personal friends whom he was happy to 
make during those years of pupilage, and who had very markedly suc- 
ceeded in the profession which they then embraced. He felt very strongly 
on one point that had been discussed, and that was that a very 
large number of the young men who entered the colleges at the present 
day, as had been remarked by previous speakers, really did not know 
the “near” side from the “off,” they did not know on which side to 
go up to a horse, and didn’t know how to put the halter on, or anything 
of the kind. They were not familiar with a single habit of the horse during 
health, and he ventured to think that if there was one thing more than 
another that assisted a young man in the diagnosis of disease, it was an 
accurate knowledge of the habits of the animal when inhealth. (Hear, hear.) 
He was brought up on a farm from his earliest days, and from the very hour 
he could walk had been among animals. Being brought up in a very large 
stock farm in the midland counties, he had been night after night in the lamb- 
ing yard, and in every department of the farm, and he felt that whatever 
little practical knowledge he possessed was due to the insight which he thus 
had when a boy into the natural habits of the different animals by which he 
was surrounded. In his opinion, a great deal of the success or non-success 
of the present day depended on this point. There was such a multiplication 
of callings at the present day that men hardly knew what to turn their atten- 
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tion to. At any rate, they often chose the veterinary profession as a calling, 
without, as he had already said, the slightest knowledge of the natural 
instincts and habits of the animals which they set out to treat. He thought 
the steady progress of the profession was very marked in many ways, 
They had, as had been said, the supplemental charter granted ten years ago, 
and which he thought was decidedly a step in the right direction. They had 
an increased curriculum at the colleges, and one more session added; they 
had also a far stricter examination than in past years, and he should like 
to supplement this by referring to another point—although to some extent he 
was not privileged to say what he should like to say—and that was the 
immense advantage the Veterinary Department of the Privy Council had con- 
ferred, whatever might be said to the contrary. He had been an officer of 
that Department for over thirty years, and could bear testimony to the steady 
advancement which had resulted from the course the Veterinary Department 
of the Privy Council had taken from time to time, and the better status to which 
the profession had attained in consequence. He knew full well that even at the 
present moment a very large power was given to local authorities, to act as they 
thought proper, and, as had been shown, quite three-fourths of those appointed 
in past years to be inspectors of different districts were not at all qualified. 
But the last figures that were read out, relating to the year 1885, afforded a very 
marked contrast indeed, and showed that a very satisfactory step had been 
taken in the right direction. Then again, they had only to look at the pro- 
gress made in the Army Veterinary Department to see a very marked im- 
provement. He was very glad to see his friend, Mr. Raymond, present, and 
he would bear him out in saying that the position of the army veteri- 
nary surgeons had very much improved within the last ten or fifteen 
years. He would not detain them by dwelling on these points, Altogether, 
he thought they had had a very practical and a very useful paper brought 
before them, showing the steady progress which had been made by the pro- 
fession from the time that St. Bel entered the College at Camden Town some 
century ago down to the present, and when he again reminded them of the 
uphill game which the profession had to face for the first forty or fifty years 
he thought he might say that, taking all in all, they must not altogether regret 
the position in which they found themselves at the present day. As regards 
remuneration, he must, to a certain extent, agree that the remuneration of a 
country veterinary surgeon, if he did not engage in any other calling, was not 
at present such as they would like to see it. But of every calling the same 
thing might be said, so keen was competition at the present day. The number of 
veterinary surgeons was daily increasing in different parts of the country, 
and the number of those who followed other callings was increasing also, so 
that he did not know that in this respect they were worse off than other 
members of the community. It had been said, and, he thought, worthily said, 
that whatever status their profession was to take rested with themselves. 
Whether a veterinary surgeon made a standing in any place in which he 
might find himself depended upon his own conduct, and they might depend 
upon it that if he persevered in a steady and an upright course, treating his 
clients with that respect and that courtesy which was due from one to the 
other, in the course of a few years he would gain the respect of those around 
him, and his knowledge and qualifications would be duly appreciated. He 
knew that it was by very slow degrees that aman could make headway, for he 
had experienced it himself. The town he lived in he went to as a perfect 
stranger, not knowing a single person, in 1849. He had persisted in a steady 
course, not forgetting the old adage that a rolling stone gathered no moss, 
and although he had a very, very uphill game for the first ten or twelve 
years, during which he steadily persevered, and although he was now 
very far from arich man, still he was not dissatisfied with the position 
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he had been able to take. As he had remarked, the progress made might 
be slow, but he thought it would be found that a steady course of upright 
conduct and perseverance in an honourable career would generally end 
in success. (Hear, hear.) He had incidentally alluded to the subject, but 
he would now beg to move in a formal way that the very hearty thanks of 
the Association be given to Professor Duguid for coming down, at consider- 
able inconvenience to himself, and favouring them with the address which 
they had listened to that afternoon. (Applause.) 


Mr. FARRANCE seconded, and the motion was carried unanimously. 

Some discussion then took place concerning the next place of meeting, and 
Croydon, Brighton, Guildford, and Canterbury were in turn suggested. 
Eventually Mr. Wracc proposed Redhill, and Mr. HoLLinGHAM seconded, 
while Mr. MARTIN proposed Dartford, and Mr. FARRANCE seconded. Five 
members voted for Redhill, and four for Dartford, and Redhill was accord- 
ingly selected. 

The CHAIRMAN also made a few remarks respecting what had taken place 
during his year of presidency. He accepted the office with extreme diffidence, 
this being the first of the kind he had ever filled, although he had occupied 
many similar offices in connection with local institutions. It had been a 
source of sincere pleasure and gratification to him to know that his humble 
services had given satisfaction. He certainly looked upon it as a great com- 
pliment that a gentleman like Dr. Fleming should put himself to the incon- 
venience of coming down to oblige him by attending his first meeting, and he 
was also very much gratified at the number of gentlemen who responded to 
his invitation to come and meet him on that occasion. He might mention 
that they would also have had with them Professor Longmore, chief of the 
Netley Hospital, it he had not been prevented from coming by a very urgent 
engagement in London, besides several others from whom he received 
apologies for non-attendance. Their next meeting was at Tunbridge Wells 
—not so large probably, but still a very enjoyable one, and again he was very 
much gratified when Professor Axe responded to his invitation by coming and 
reading a very interesting paper. Once more he would thank most heartily 
Professor Duguid, for the interest he had afforded them at this present meet- 
ing. As he had previously remarked, the year had been one of great pleasure 
to him, and if in any way his humble services had tended to forward the 
interests of this Association in particular, and the profession at large, any 
little trouble he had taken was amply repaid. (Applause). 

Mr. WRaGG said it should be recorded that their best thanks were due to 
the Secretary for the very able manner in which he had carried out the duties 
connected with the business of the Association. He might add that he was 
very glad to see him accept the office again—although he seemed to refuse 
that first fence. (Laughter.) He was certain that he would continue to 
render great assistance to them, and no doubt he would have great help in 
doing so from his friend, Mr. Piessé . 

The CHAIRMAN regretted that this matter was overlooked in the first part 
of the meeting. He asked them to record a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hollingham for his valuable services to the Association as Honorary Secretary 
during the past year. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. HOLLINGHAM thanked them very heartily for their kindness, adding that 
when one found his efforts recognised in such a kindly manner he felt it a 
pleasure to continue them. (Applause.) 

This terminated the business of the meeting, and the members present sub- 
sequently dined together at the same hostelry, a very enjoyable evening being 
spent. 
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LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 55.) 


Salivary Calculi—These concretions, which are of a slightly variable 
consistency, but made up chiefly of calcium carbonates and phosphates, are 
found principally in the ducts of the parotid gland. 

They appear to owe their formation to particles of foreign matter from 
the mouth entering the duct and becoming coated with the sediment and 
salts of the saliva. The earliest indication of their existence may not be 
the presence of the calculi themselves, but a swelling or distention of the duct 
behind the concretion, which being examined, leads to the detection of the 
calculus. When discovered an attempt should be made to pass the offending 
body or bodies onwards through the duct into the mouth, which when done 
early enough will sometimes succeed. If not successful in this, removal can 
only be effected by laying open the duct and removing the concretion; the 
wound made should not be larger than is absolutely necessary, seeing that 
its closure may be a troublesome matter. 

Inflammatory induration of the molar glands.—These somewhat isolated 
and scattered glands, which occupy a situation imbedded in the muscular 
tissue of the cheek parallel with the molar arches, are occasionally found 
swollen and indurated and interfere with mastication. This state may follow 
some local irritation or it may accompany some general disturbance not well 
differentiated ; where their alteration is sufficient to call for our interference, 
the local application of iodine ointment is likely to benefit, together with such 
general treatment as the accompanying disturbance indicates. In a limited 
number of cases extirpation of the enlargements has been carried out with 
success. 

Tumours or morbid growths in the mouth. Epulis—This is the name 
which is given to a tumour springing from the alveoli and periosteum covering 
them. In the horse it is more frequently seen in connection with the alveoli 
of the incisor than of the molar teeth. Its form is that of a smooth, rounded, 
or lobulated growth, covered with the common mucous membrane and feeling 
firm or semi-elastic to the touch. Its intimate structure is variable, some 
being simple fibrous growths, others sarcomatous, These growths are rather 
variable as respects their progress, sometimes remaining for long nearly 
stationary, in other instances rapidly progressive, and becoming inconvenient 
from their mere bulk. 

In the treatment of these, success varies with their intimate nature; the 
simple form when removed may not return; the malignant, even when the 
— of bone to which they are attached are removed with the tumour, are 
iable to again appear. 

Ranula.—A cystic growth in the mouth, chiefly arising from distention of 
the ducts of the sublingual on submaxillary glands. The term is also given 
to other cystic formations existing beneath the common membrane of the 
mouth, They are always smal! at their beginnings and appear to arise from 
some local irritation, or from inspissation of the natural secretion. They are 
successfully treated by freely incising the swelling and allowing the fluid to 
escape. 

Inflammation of, and abscesses in, the alveolar membrane.—Limited inflam- 
mation and abscess of the alveolar membrane and periosteum, sometimes 
known as gum-boils, are in the horse generally the result of local irritation. 
They may be observed at any part of the molar alveoli, but are oftener met 
with between the third and fourth molars of the lower jaw. At this particular 
spot, from the frequency of a natural interdental space, a facility is given for 
the insinuation of foreign materials and articles of food between the gums 
and the teeth, the lodgment of which induces irritation, leading to pus forma- 
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tion. In other instances the cause of the irritation may be the existence of a 
diseased tooth. The indications of this state of things are general and local ; 
the latter the diagnostic, of the former the chief are loss of flesh and inappe- 
tence; the more characteristic of the latter are difficulty in mastication, 
ptyalism, local pain, and swelling detected on manipulatory examination. 

In the management of these cases, which are more common and more tedious 
than is generally believed, attention will need to be directed to the general 
disturbance where such exists. The local treatment, that with which we are 
now concerned, is comprised in keeping the mouth as clean and wholesome 
as possible through gargling with tepid water or such mild disinfectants as 
solution of permanganate of potash or common salt, while any offending body 
which has lodged itself between the teeth and the alveolar membrane must 
be regularly removed. When the active inflammation has been subdued, or in 
some instances even when still existing, should it be found that the inducing 
irritation is connected with the teeth, we will require to determine whether 
any of these require to be removed. 

Malformation and Irregularities of the Tecth—A few of these, and _pro- 
bably the more serious from their congenital character and their dependence 
upon malformation of the jaw, are little amenable to treatment, others 
resulting from irregularities in wear and traumatic displacement are largely 
within the sphere of treatment. 

1. With the incisors the more noticeable are (@) irregularity in their 
position; (4) abnormality as to number, (c) enclosure and retention of the 
temporary amongst the permanent. 

In any of these conditions interference is not necessary unless the irregu- 
larity should interfere with the animal's power of prehension. The retention 
of the temporary are more likely to interfere in this manner; they are also 
easier of removal than the permanent when misplaced. 

2. With the molars the abnormalities usually observed are (a) the existence 
of the interdental spaces; (/) individual lateral deviations from the natural 
line, by both of which facility is afforded for the production of alveolar 
abscesses by the lodgment of food materials between the gums and teeth, as 
well as for troublesome alterations in the course of regular wear; (c) in a 
few instances a similar retention of the temporary may occur as was noticed 
with the incisors. This latter condition in the molars is a more serious 
matter than in the case of the incisors. The retained tooth is here very 
liable to start inflammatory action in the alveoli, which, extending to the 
antrum and sinuses of the head, may result in all the evil of pus collection in 
these cavities. 

The common irregularities of wear consist in the production of a sharp 
and overhanging edge on the outer wearing margin of the upper and on the 
inner margin of the lower row, together with a projection of more or less of 
the entire body of the last lower molar from its having escaped contact with 
its fellow above. In the former instance the buccal membrane or tongue is 
apt to be wounded in ordinary mastication ; in the latter the unworn projection 
may penetrate above at the mastoid protuberance. All these conditions of 
irregularity of the molars are indicated by difficulty or peculiarity in mas- 
tication, profuse salivation, and probably, when existing for some time, loss 
of condition and energy. The food is generally tossed restlessly in the 
mouth, the head being held to one side, or when partially chewed it is 
dropped on the ground in quids or balls. Positive evidence of the irregu- 
larities is afforded by examination with the hand of the teeth individually. 
When retention of a temporary molar exists, or where an unopposed tooth 
penetrates into the bone above, inflammation propagated to the sinuses may 
end in pus collection there ; under these conditions the symptoms noticed in 
describing disease of these cavities are likely to be exhibitec. 
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Treatment.—The connection of the molar irregularities proceeding from 
peculiarities in the wear of the grinding surfaces is effected chiefly by the 
use of the rasp. Where the projections are of considerable extent—e.g., 
in the last teeth of the lower jaw—and where an opposing tooth has been 
wanted for some time, the elevation is easier removed by striking it off with 
a chisel or by cutting it with shears and afterwards smoothing the surface 
with the rasp. In many instances, particularly with the sixth molars, their 
extraction is more easily effected than either chipping or cutting the pro- 
jection. When imprisoned temporary teeth are the disturbing objects, or in 
cases where the lateral deviation of the permanent ones from the correct 
line are offering facilities for additional disturbance, their removal is the 
only rational method of cure. 

Fractures and Dislocations of Teeth.—The greater number of these lesions 
are the result of violence inflicted upon the structures affected. The par- 
ticular manner in which this is carried out varies somewhat. With both molars 
and incisors the violence may be in the form of kicks from other horses; in 
the case of the incisors alone, they may be broken or displaced (a) by the 
attempts of the animal to detach the teeth and mouth from a particular 
position, ¢.¢., becoming fast by grasping with the incisors the projecting 
ledge of a metal manger ; (4) by the mouth coming in contact with the ground 
during a fall. The same conditions occur in fractures of the jaw where the 
teeth sockets are involved. 

Treatment.—In the greater number of cases of fractures of the ramus of 
the jaw, where the molar teeth are dislocated, it is advisable that they be 
removed, their retention being adverse to the healing of the bone where this 
is likely to take place. When not displaced, but fractured, the jaw being 
unbroken, the portion remaining in the socket may, in most instances, be 
allow to remain. In the case of the incisors where the fracture extends 
through the alveoli, it is not so imperative that the teeth be removed, seeing 
that although distinctly shaken and loose, many of these, when the case is 
seen early and the teeth replaced carefully, regain their position in the 
socket with the healing of the bone ; where broken it is better to remove the 
stumps. 

Caries of the Teeth—This consists in softening and decay gradually 
spreading until the cavity of the tooth is reached, when pain or toothache is 
liable to occur. 

Although this process of change may start at some point where damage 
has been sustained to the enamel or bone by foreign bodies in the food 
acting detrimentally during mastication, it is not needful that such should 
occur. It seems more probable that the alteration is to be explained in 
depraved conditions of a constitutional or general character, the dental 
degeneration being merely part of a general failure of integrity of structure 
which is commonly encountered in such states. 

The indications of this change are, difficulty in mastication, profuse saliva- 
tion, quidding of food, with loss of condition and peculiar foetor of breath. 
The extent of the caries and the exact situation are determined by careful 
manipulatory examination. 

Treatment.—Temporary benefit may be obtained by cleaning out the 
cavity of the tooth where such exists, and plugging it with cotton wool 
soaked with creosote or pure carbolic acid. If desired, it does not seem 
beyond the reach of art that a permanent stopping of the cavity, when thus 
cleaned, might be carried out with some soluble preparation of gutta-percha, 
or an amalgam of silver and mercury. The radical cure, however, is to 
extract the diseased tooth, and this ought to be attempted before the caries 
has so destroyed the crown of the tooth that a hold with instruments is 
impossible. The two methods which are ordinarily employed for the 
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removal of these are (a) direct extraction by means of forceps or key, (4) 
indirect, by trephining the bone at the bottom of tooth-socket, and dis- 
lodging it by punching. The latter I have not had need to resort to, having 
in every instance been able to effect direct extraction generally with for- 
ceps alone, which, when properly constructed, are thoroughly efficient for the 
whole of the teeth of the lower jaw. In the case of the upper, I have 
received much assistance from the use of the key, previous to grasping the 
tooth with the forceps. These latter, when used for the upper jaw, require to 
be differently formed and somewhat larger in their mouths than for the 
lower. 

Following the extraction of teeth, it is advisable, for some days, to have 
the food which finds its way into the sockets removed by the fingers, and to 
gargle the mouth well with a solution of common salt or chlorate of potash. 
In after years, should the animal survive, it may be needful to attend to the 
state of the opposing tooth or teeth, which, from want of attrition, may require 
to be cut. 

The Professor kindly brought with him several instruments necessary for 
the efficient carrying out of the several operations, which were greatly 
admired. 

A good discussion ensued, in which most members joined. Several questions 
were asked Professor Robertson, who kindly replied. : 

A cordial vote of thanks was proposed and carried by acclamation to 
Professor Robertson for his kindness. 

The members then adjourned to the Adelphi Hotel, and there entertained 
the Professor at tea. After the cloths were removed, the usual loyal, patriotic, 


and professional toasts were proposed, duly responded to, and well received. 
Hy. Sumner, //on. Sec. 


NORFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Continued from p. 50.) 


It is to be borne in mind that the Anthrax germs are not very volatile, but 
are somewhat fixed in character—a fact recognized in practice by the agricul- 
turists of some parts of France, Spain, Germany, etc., who remove their 
flocks of sheep during the Anthrax season to higher ground, if possible, to 
prevent grazing on the flats ; and the same is done by some people in Natal 
with their horses, to prevent Horse Sickness. I have frequently seen out- 
breaks of this disease cut short by simply disallowing grazing, and moving 
the horse or mule lines occasionally (at ten days’ interval) to fresh places a 
few yards from their former lines. Mr. M—— of Durban, had a large stable, 
more or less open, on the Durban //a¢s, and during the four or five years he 
occupied it, he only lost one horse from Horse Sickness, which animal was 
picketed outside the stable for only one night, owing to want of room. The 
morning after having been picketed out, the grass around this horse’s 
picketing peg was found to have been eaten by him; and in eight days he 
died from Horse Sickness. All Mr. M@——’s horses worked in the town, 
were stall fed on dry grain and fodder, were not allowed grass for food or 
bedding, nor allowed to graze, excepting that one horse for one night. Many 
horses allowed to graze on these flats suffered and died from Horse Sick- 
ness, although stabled during the night in town close by. The same can 
be said of the Mule Train Depot, Maritzburg, situated on the low flats there. 
When the mules grazed on them during the wet season, they suffered from 
this disease, but when stafl fed and not allowed to graze, nor have grass cut 
for and given to them for food or bedding, but few suffered—in fact, the 
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disease was checked by disallowing grazing, although they crossed these 
flats to, be watered. I have found over and over again that stall feeding 
on dry grain and oat-hay saved horses from the trouble; no matter where 
they were placed, or how deadly the season, provided they received no green 
fodder for food or had grass cut for bedding. “At Packisch in Germany, 
Anthrax was formerly a terrible scourge, and it was particularly noted that 
the outbreaks were more severe when the cattle grazed on certain parts of 
the fields, where some, which had died from Anthrax, had been buried, or 
when these parts were mown for stall feeding.” (Fleming.) 

Horse Sickness, as it came under my notice during a stay of five-and-a- 
half years in South Africa, I do not consider directly contagious, zc., by 
simple act of contact between sick and healthy, or by proximity. Time is too 
limited to allow me to quote cases or outbreaks to show why I think so; 
suffice it to say that by deduction from facts the germs of Horse Sickness 
appear to possess the same phase of existence as is shown by Pasteur to be 
the case with the Bacilli Anthracis. He has demonstrated that they have an 
intermediate phase of existence external to the live host’s body, that the 
spores or active agents of contagion are not developed in the system of an 
affected animal whilst alive, but are germinated in suitable soil when the 
adult bacilli gain exit from the animal by the excretions or on death of the 
host. 

Anthrax in some countries is said to spread by infection; but whether 
Horse Sickness in South Africa may become so or not I can’t say. 

The incubative period is from six to twelve days, a great deal depending 
upon the method of inception, the weather, and work the animal is doing. 

Symptoms.—As | said before it is a specific fever with or without external 
manifestations or lesions in one or more organs of the body. It does not 
attack in one and the same manner all horses and mules affected ; and it is 
acurious fact that the fattest animals ina stud fall victims first and die 
quickest, if all be placed under the same conditions of feeding, grazing, 
work, etc. 

In some seasons most cases may present local manifestations, princi- 
pally in the lungs, or it may be the spleen; at other times cases affecting 
the liver, tongue, or head may predominate; and any one form may be 
ushered in by, or terminate in, symptoms of the brain or bowels being 
affected. During the course of the trouble the local manifestations are not 
necessarily confined to the part primarily affected, nor is the disease in that 
organ held in abeyance, as it were, whilst other parts suffer; ¢.g., a horse, 
affected primarily with the hepatic form, may subsequently present symptoms 
of the disease affecting the head and neck, or body generally (subcutaneously), 
or he may die from the pulmonary or bowel form in a few hours or days, as 
the case may be. At the commencement of the wet season cases of one 
form may predominate, whilst later on, as the dry season sets in, one or more 
of the others may. Horses and mules frequently die within an hour after 
being noticed by attendants to be sick (such cases being usually of the pul- 
monary or splenic forms), or they may linger on for some days. The splenic, 
pulmonary, and tongue forms are nearly always fatal; but the hepatic form, 
and when the disease affects the subcutaneous tissues of the head, it is 
found to be much more amenable to treatment, provided the weather remains 
fine. Are we to understand that the latter two forms are different diseases 
from the others named? I had no means of accurately finding out, but con- 
sider all the forms mentioned to be one and the same disease, judging by 
symptoms and ost-mortem appearances, for they are all marked more or 
less by common and distinctive symptoms and lesions. Wet weather has a 
powerful influence over the duration and termination of the milder form of 
this disease when affecting horses or mules necessarily kept in the open— 
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a cold, wet night following a dry, warm day frequently causing a fatal 
dysenteric Diarrhoea with but slight cessation, if any, of the symptoms mark- 
ing localisation of the trouble elsewhere. 

In all the forms (distinguished in South Africa by different names) the 
systemic manifestations are much the same, and differ only in degree and 
rapidity of course each pursues. The symptoms are extreme and more or less 
rapid depression; dulness; shivering; staring coat; coldness of one or more 
legs ; there may or may not be constipation; and frequently the case is ushered 
in by colicy pains. In nearly every case the conjunctiva is marked at the 
very outset by mulberry-coloured petechiz ; and puffiness over the eyes is 
almost invariably present. This puffiness is owing to effusion of serum into 
the supra-orbital cavities, which I have seen at the outset of all forms of 
Horse Sickness, and most commonly before any other outward manifesta- 
tions were visible, or the animal, to the attendant’s notice, sick at all. Tem- 
perature is always over 103° Fahr. 

In this paper I mean to give the symptoms roughly of the different forms, 
according to their local names, for convenience sake, though properly this 
disease ought to be described as a fever with or without localised manifes- 
tations. 

Pulmonary Form.—In this rapidly fatal form a horse or mule may be, to 
the attendant’s notice, perfectly well when saddled or harnessed, fresh or 
pulling strong; and symptoms come on as a rule when the animal is doing 
fast work. It is so rapid in its course that many succumb within an hour's 
time. 

Suddenly he lags, breathes rapidly, and perspires profusely ; when allowed 
to stand he does so with legs wide apart, head protruded, nostrils distended, 
and perhaps within half-an-hour his eyes are staring and bloodshot ; froth 
issues from the nostrils sooner or later, at first small in quantity, watery and 
pale, but rapidly increasing in amount, becoming of a citron colour and 
slightly adhesive to touch. He moves about but little, and becomes bathed 
in profuse cold perspiration ; and the hollow spaces over the eyes become 
filled up, owing to effusion of serum. From pain he lies down frequently, 
but only for a minute or two. A hollow muffled cough ensues, and a stream 
of yellow fluid is ejected with the froth from the nose to some distance from 
him. Prior to death the tongue becomes livid in colour, and the conjunction 
covered with mulberry-coloured petechiz. Finally he falls gasping for 
breath, froth streams from the nose, and, as he dies of choking, streaks of 
blood issue per nares with the froth. The pulse is rapid and feeble from the 
outset, and the temperature ranges from 104° to 107° Fahr., or more. 

But fifty per cent. of the pulmonary cases do not succumb so rapidly, 
many lasting for one or two days. 

In such you find dulness and depression first noticed, perhaps slight cough 
and colicy pains, more or less inappetence, a staring coat, shivering, and 
coldness of one or more legs. The conjunction is usually marked by petechia 
spots—the buccal] membrane showing the same of a larger size and not so 
dark; there is puffiness over the eyes; bowels are constipated; pulse is 
fairly firm, sixty to seventy per minute ; and temperature 104° Fahr., or more. 
Colicy pains are a frequent though not constant accompaniment. As the 
case progresses (in six or twelve hours) the respiration becomes accelerated ; 
the pulse rises rapidly, and becomes extremely feeble ; temperature ranges 
from 105° to 107° Fahr., or more, or it may have been very high from the out- 
set ; weakness and depression rapidly ensue ; frothing from the nostrils sets 
in; and in many of the cases lasting over a day, swellings, due to effusion of 
serum, appear on the border of the ribs, on the head, neck, or body. The 
animal soon succumbs, once frothing begins; and the appearance of the 
swellings mentioned is always an unfavourable sign. In some cases the 
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brain is also affected, as is evinced by the animal wandering about in a semi- 
unconscious state or standing boring his head, and passing urine and faeces 
involuntarily. 

Sometimes there is no frothing till just a few minutes before death, an 
enormous quantity then pouring from the nostrils—but such cases, so far as 
I have seen, if purely of the pulmonary form, have not been sick more thana 
few hours. 

A few animals pull through the pulmonary form, even after frothing has 
setin; but the discharge in such is slight, never copious, so far as I have seen, 

I have met with a few cases marked by the typical fever lasting a day or 
so, followed by swellings appearing on the ribs or head and neck, and sub- 
sequently by the frothing. In many cases of the other forms, to be hereafter 
mentioned, pulmonary complications set in. 

I may mention here that Mr. Duck, whilst acting as L.V.S. in the Bechuana- 
land expedition, saw and reported some cases of Anthrax in cattle at Vryburg, 
marked by the same symptoms and /ost-sortem appearances as are seen in 
the pulmonary form of Horse Sickness, but their history I do not know. 

Dik Kop.—That form termed Dik Kop, or big head, is characterised by an 
«edematous painful swelling affecting the head, preceded for a day or two by 
feverish symptoms and other systemic manifestations more or less marked, 
and already roughly described. The swelling first appears on the lips and 
edges of the nostrils, accompanied by puffiness over the eyes, and rapidly 
extends—sometimes in three or four hours, but usually twelve to eighteen— 
over the whole head and throat to such an enormous extent that sight is 
obstructed, and respiration considerably interfered with, and in some cases 
the swelling extends to the base of the neck. There is shedding of tears; 
the eyelids are everted and conjunctiva swollen, protruding and marked by 
effusion of blood and by petechiw. The breath is now foetid, and the buccal 
membrane furred and purplish in colour. The pulse at first is from sixty to 
eighty per minute, and the temperature about 105° F., the latter rising to 
107°, or more, and the former becoming quick and feeble as the swelling of 
the head progresses. The swelling becomes less painful, but does not crepi- 
tate to the touch, as in Symptomatic Anthrax seen in Great Britain. 
Usually such cases last only three or four days, but in such that survive 
(under ten per cent.), imperfect maturation takes place in from six to eight 
days, not at one but at several points, and evacuation gives exit to a san- 
guineous, dirty, foetid fluid. Ina few days more the swelling subsides so 
far as to permit the animal to eat with some degree of comfort; he gains 
strength slowly, becomes livelier, and improves in condition, though two or 
three months or more will not see him fit for work. Occasionally a few 
cases of Dik Kop recover in a few days, though unfit for work for two or 
three weeks, having been so weakened ; but in these the swelling is confined 
to the lips, nostrils, and submaxillary space, with puffiness over the eyes, 
and the fever does not run high; temperature may not rise over 105°5° F. 
Maturation as a rule in such cases does not take place. 

Whether the oedema of Dik Kop be extensive or otherwise, if frothing from 
the nostrils supervene, the case may be looked upon as hopeless ; but frothing 
in Dik Kop is seen, as a rule, only if the animal be forced to march, or even 
travel a short distance when sick. 

Fatal dysenteric Diarrhoea may and does set in, particularly during sudden 
changes of weather for the worse, and if the patient be in the open and 
exposed ; at other times swellings appear on the border of the ribs, or in 
patches on the body during the progress of the trouble. I have never seen a 
case of Dik Kop recover, or last two days, after any one of these three compli- 
cations set in. 

Death is caused by asphyxia or by exhaustion. 
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Blue Tongue.—tIn this form, beyond slight feverish symptoms, nothing at 
first may be noticed by the attendants, but slight disinclination to feed, 
quidding of his food, that he swallows with difficulty, and is fond of keeping 
his mouth in a bucketful of cold water, or against anything cool. On closer 
examination the temperature is found to be about 105° or 106° Fahr; the 
tongue swollen, furred on upper face, intensely congested on its lateral faces, 
and sometimes covered by mulberry coloured petechiz ; phlyctenz are some- 
times present on the tongue; and there isa slight discharge of thin serous. 
fluid from the mouth which sticks to the edges of the lips, causing excoriation. 
Extreme depression and lassitude rapidly set in; the temperature rapidly 
rises, and other signs of high fever ensue. Once present, the swelling of the 
tongue rapidly increases, its colour deepening to a dark livid purple ; the lips 
become oedematous; and there is filling up of the supra-orbital spaces. 
Inappetence is present, of course, from inability to masticate, and the thirst is 
great. Frequently within twenty-four hours from his being first noticed sick, 
the tongue becomes so enormously swollen, that the animal is forced to keep 
his mouth constantly open, with tongue protruding; and in some cases the 
pharynx is involved in the swelling, causing protrusion of the head and noisy 
dyspnoea; and so the animal may continue for another day or more, a most 
pitiable object, till death ends his misery. If the animal be exposed to cold 
wet weather, fatal diarrhoea may set in and carry him off in a few hours. 
Sometimes symptoms of the fatal pulmonary form setting in accompany Blue 
Tongue; and I have seen, though seldom, oedematous swellings appear on 
the body prior to death. Very few cases of Blue Tongue recover, but in such 
that do the tongue is noticed to decrease in size; there is rapid depilation, 
leaving raw red spots on its upper and lateral faces; the foetor gradually 
ceases; appetite returns; the temperature falls, etc. Complete restoration 
to health is not effected for three months or more—the bowels are easily 
upset ; the skin remains dry and scurfy; and he does not put on flesh, though 
strong and well, for perhaps a year or more. 

Splenic Form.—The splenic form is most fatal; seldom, if ever, does a 
horse recover, so far as I have seen or heard. It is very frequently so insidious 
and rapid in its course that horses and mules have been found dead in the 
morning, which to all outward appearances were well and feeding heartily the 
night previously, and were not noticed by the guards on the look out to have 
been sick, or probably thought by them to have been simply resting. In such 
as are seen to last some hours—seldom a day—lassitude and depression are 
most marked; the extremities are deathly cold ; he shivers in fits and starts ; 
there is an anxious expression of face, with lips retracted and ears drawn 
back; puffiness over the eyes, though not in all cases ; the pulse about 100 
per minute, feeble and rapid, or quite imperceptible at the jaw; respiration is 
quickened and sometimes stertorous ; the conjunctiva rather pale and marked 
by petechiz ; the buccal membrane often purplish in colour ; the mouth cold 
and clammy ; and the temperature 105° to 107° Fahr. or more. Swellings, due 
to serous effusion, occasionally appear on the body, and frothing from the 
nostrils, with the other symptoms of pulmonary complication, may set in, but 
as a rule only just before death. 

Bilious form.—tThe bilious is the mildest of all forms of Horse Sickness, 
and is amenable to treatment in about 70 per cent. of the cases, if the 
surrounding circumstances and weather be favourable. At the outset the 
animal is dull, depressed, and more or less off his feed; faeces are usually 
pellety and coated with mucus, sometimes dark red in colour, soft and 
fetid; urine high coloured and copious; mucous membranes yellowish and 
marked with petechiz ; pulse from 60 to 70 per minute; temperature 104° 
or 105° Fahr.; cold extremities, and more or less shivering ; and there is 
frequently puffiness over the eyes in even this mild form. The following day 
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dulness and depression are more marked; there may be complete 
inappetence ; slight diarrhoea may have set in with or without colicy pains; 
pulse is feeble and more frequent, and temperature slightly raised. There 
may be on the third day, but only in very mild cases, a marked improvement 
for the better—he is inclined to feed and take notice of affairs round about, 
but is so weak that he totters if moved round sharply, conditions which 
good nursing rapidly remedies. 

But if the disease be progressing, the animal is so dull and depressed 
that nothing seems to rouse him from lethargy; he may stand boring his 
head in a corner, or resting it on the manger, or he may be listlessly standing 
with head held down towards his knees, as if suffering from headache; the 
diarrhoea may be persistent, watery, and foetid, or it may have ceased and 
given way to soft feces; mucous membranes become yellowish red, and the 
petechiz enlarged ; pulse is feeble, 80 to 100 per minute; and temperature 
raised to 106° Fahr. In this state they usually remain for two or three days 
more before favorable signs set in, when he begins to eat heartily, 
ravenously, inifact ; the extreme depression suddenly gives way; temperature 
falls rapidly ; pulse becomes firmer and less frequent, and the urine clearer 
and less copious. 

But unfavourable signs may and do progress in 30 per cent. of the cases, 
owing either to the progress of the trouble, to climatic changes, or to the 
patient becoming chilled, if in the open. Frequently swellings, owing to 
subcutaneous effusion, appear on the neck, body, or border of the ribs (a 
favourite site)—small at first, but rapidly increasing in size—which may or 
may not be accompanied by symptoms of the pulmonary form, which latter 
set in rapidly as a rule, and carry him off in a few hours; or he may die in 
a state of coma or delirium. A few cases end fatally from dysenteric 
Diarrhoea. 

Post-Mortem Appearances —The post-mortem examination of bodies of 
animals which: have died from any of the forms mentioned reveals the same 
characteristic lesions as are seen in Anthrax fever. Immediately after death 
the body becomes distended with gas, and rapid decomposition is most 
marked. The blood is fluid, and of a tarry appearance, and uncoagulated. 
Section of the swellings which may have occurred on the ribs, neck, etc., 
shows them to be due to serous or lymphoid effusion and _ infiltration, 
somewhat sticky, yellow, and firm. In cases that have lived over a few 
hours, the chest cavity contains a small quantity of thin yellowish serum 
{sometimes a gallon or two in the pulmonary form), and the same is 
frequently found in the pericardial sac and abdomen; lymphoid exudation 
on and beneath the pulmonary and parietal pleure, and sometimes also 
around the bronchi and base of the trachea. The lungs are congested, dark 
and heavy; and if there has been frothing from the nostrils, there will be 
froth and serous fluid in all the bronchi. The pulmonary lymphatic glands 
are enlarged and marked by dark streaks radiating from their centre. 

Heart is flaccid, the right side of which, and the pulmonary artery, 
contain black semi-fluid blood, and frequently a long, thin, almost black clot; 
the left side holds scarcely any blood, but a small parti-coloured clot is fre- 
quently found attached to the mitral valves. The endocardium is more or less 
ecchymosed, and the muscular pillars often completely black. 

The mesenteric veins are gorged with black blood, and the intestines show 
patches of more or less congestion. 

If dysenteric Diarrhoea existed prior to death, the coats of the large intes- 
tines, and, to a lesser degree, the small, are found to be considerably 
thickened from exudation, dark, red, and flabby, and the fecal matter foetid 
and fluid. 

Kidneys dark and softer than normal. 
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Spleen frequently enlarged, very friable, and engorged with black, grumous 
material, and its capsule ecchymosed—conditions always present in the 
splenic and other rapid forms of Horse Sickness, and, in a lesser degree, in 
the others. 

Liver, in the bilious or hepatic form, is enlarged, heavy, friable, and dark 
in colour. 

In Blue Tongue, section of that organ reveals a livid colour, softness, and 
streaks of yellow exudation in its substance. 

In Dik Kop there is found subcutaneous and intramuscular yellow serous 
infiltration, and, in cases of a few days’ standing, foetid sero-sanguineous 


us. 
’ Mr. Wiltshire, of Natal, has found the Bacil/i Anthracis in the blood, froth, 
spleen, and serous effusions in the chest and on the body. 


Treatment, 


As you are all aware, innumerable nostrums have been paraded for public 
favour, from time immemorial, for the cure and prevention of Anthrax, and 
are, to this day, for Horse Sickness in South Africa. I have given trials to 
several, and found each utterly useless. 

So many cases of Horse Sickness occur so rapidly, or are so far advanced 
before one is asked to visit them, that treatment is of no avail; and especially 
is this the case in the pulmonary and splenic forms. 

Several methods of treating outbreaks have been tried, and the system 
I lately adopted in Natal, with a fair amount of success, was :— 

Stoppage of all fast work in the corps as much as possible; removal of 
horse or mule picketing lines to fresh, higher, and apparently healthy ground, 
which lines were again shifted every eight or nine days; disallowance of all 
grazing; animals to be watered at a good-sized stream, if possible, avoiding 
marshes and puddles of water; disallowance of all green fodder. The tem- 
perature of each horse in the regiment or corps was taken every other day, 
and those just over 100°5° Fahr. placed on a separate picket line (No. 1) in 
the open; those between Io1° and 103° on a second line, well away from and 
to the lee-side of the other ; and those over 103° Fahr. on a third line, also to 
the lee-side, with each horse on the 2nd and 3rd lines segregated; and to 
each horse on those two lines as much carbonate of ammonia was given in 
their drinking water as they chose to take. The temperature of all those put 
aside was taken morning and evening, and, as I deemed expedient, removed 
those showing a rise or fall of temperature to one or other of the lines, but 
never back from No. 3 to No. 1 line if their temperature went down. 
Thorough disinfection of the ground with quicklime, chloride of lime, and 
carbolic acid was adhered to; the grass and bedding burned; pits dug for 
tefuse, in which droppings and sweepings were burned and disinfected ; a 
nose-bag kept for each horse for feeding purposes ; buckets for each line; 
men told off specially; and grooming-kit, blankets, etc., disinfected daily. 
Nutritious soft diet was allowed, and the bowels kept regular and feeces soft. 
The above system can be carried out on peace service, in a standing camp, 
or in any stud, but not, of course, with troops on service. 

As symptoms of one form or another were manifested, further treatment 
was adopted—practically to all on No. 3 line. A gentle saline laxative was 
given; constant fomentations applied to the chest and abdomen—in fact, they 
were made to perspire freely all over; two or more blankets kept on; and 
mustard and bandages were applied to the legs. A cold wet cloth on the 
nape of the neck did good, especially if the weather was hot and sultry, 
Fresh air, comfort, and warmth—to the extent of making them sweat even in 
hot weather—with careful nursing and liberal, nutritious diet, if they would 
take it, were found indispensable ; and protection from the sun and extremes 
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of weather were resorted to where possible. Medically, but little beyond 
one ounce of nitrate of potass daily, and carbonate of ammonia ad /ié, in 
their drinking-water was given. Ether, brandy, and whiskey, in small doses 
frequently repeated, were given to some, especially in changeable weather, 
or as they required stimulants when sinking or recovering. Tocombat froth. 
ing from the nostrils, I have given trials to tracheotomy, the inhalation of 
ether, of chloroform, of mixtures composed of acetic and carbolic acids, of car- 
bolic acid and ether, of liq. ammon. fort. and carbolic acid, and several others, 
with very slight, if any, success; the two or three cases I have seen recover 
after frothing set in would probably have done just as well without the medi- 
cine by inhalation. Carbolic acid and chlorate of potass I once thought fairly 
reliable medicines for Horse Sickness, but latterly trusted mainly to carbonate 
of ammonia. Incision of the swelling of the head in Dik Kop, or of the swell- 
ings occurring on different parts of the body in any form of the disease, 
hurries on death, in my opinion—constant fomentation proving more 
beneficial. 

Bleeding, blistering the chest, and such heroic measures, commonly re- 
commended by many people in Natal and at the Cape, are not to be advocated. 
Iibled once in what I thought at the time a good case for it; but the horse 
died very much sooner than I expected. I have tried hypodermic and intra- 
venous injection of carbolic acid, liq. ammon. fort., permanganate of potass, 
and various other medicines, but found nothing seemed of more use than 
ammon. carb. per oram. Mr. Wiltshire has had much success with sode 
hyposulphite ; but I am sorry to say I did not give it a trial. 

On recovery tonics, gentle exercise, and liberal, nutritious diet are urgently 
required in all but extremely mild cases. 

A special place for burial in poor, dry, sandy soil, if available, well away 
from any stream or marsh, was set apart—which ground should be confined 
by bush or rail—and the carcasses buried six feet deep at least (though they 
frequently were not), and all the debris deposited either with the dead body 
or burned in the pits dug for that purpose. Quicklime and carbolic acid 
were placed in, over, and all round the grave. Deep burial is, no doubt, of 
much service, but in cremation should be found the acme of success in that 
direction. 

“ Salted” horses of South Africa. 


The term “ salted” strictly means that the horse said to be “salted” has 
recovered from an attack of Horse Sickness, and will probably not suffer 
again ; hence, such animals are highly valued, especially by people about to 
proceed on a long journey. 

But all those horses said to be ‘‘salted” are not. It is thought by many 
people out there that, because a horse has lived for some time at a place 
where Horse Sickness was prevalent, or had not fallen a victim to some out- 
break, whilst others died around him, he is safe for the future, and hence can 
safely be termed and sold as “salted "—rather an absurd idea, as you know. 
At the same time some horses and mules may suffer from the disease in so 
mild a form as not to have attracted the notice of those looking after them, 
or but little. I have seen horses paraded as “ salted ” which had been treated 
for Horse Sickness by the owners, whilst suffering from some slight complaint 
—not Horse Sickness—such as simple Catarrh, simple Fever, a contusion on 
the body or the leg, or swollen lips caused by the sting of an insect ; and, no 
doubt, this is why one hears so frequently of horses dying from this disease 
that were said to be “salted.” 


Prevention. 


Allow me, gentlemen, to trespass a short while longer on your time and good- 
nature by saying a few words on | revention, as lately carried out by the troops 
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in Natal. When one considers how deadly and insurmountable a disease this 
is, and has so far been, prevention may seem more easily recommended than 
it is capable of being followed out. Certainly preventive measures are not 
easily carried out on a campaign, but there is no reason why ordinary pre- 
cautionary measures should not be adhered to without any, or but slight, 
inconvenience to those concerned. 

As stated already, an injudicious system of grazing is, to my mind, the main 
factor in the causation of Horse Sickness, and the system of prevention I 
advocated, when the power to advise was given to me, was as follows :—To 
disallow grazing if practicable ; animals to be picketed on what appears to 
be healthy ground, high and dry ; and to avoid bogs, marshes, all flat ground 
at the side of slow running streams, stagnant pools, and ground polluted by 
dead or buried carcasses. Horses and mules to be kept night and day on 
high or sloping ground, away from “vleys ” or soil always more or less moist ; 
and if permitted to graze they were not to be turned out, even on the hills, till 
the grass had been dried by the sun; animals always to be watered at a 
good running stream. If some cases of Horse Sickness occurred whilst 
encamped for a time at a place, it was always found advisable to move all 
the animals to higher and drier ground, not necessarily far, but to fresh 
ground, to all appearance healthy. Disinfection of the old camp was also 
carried out. 

Stall feeding on grain and dry fodder is, and has been proven without 
doubt to be, the best system where practicable, but care must be taken that, 
if grass be cut for the animals’ bedding, it does not come from low-lying 
“yveldt” bogs or contaminated ground. 

It was advisable, when passing through districts known to be fertile 
sources of the trouble, either to tie the animals up short, or put nose bags or 
muzzles on during the night, or whilst halted to prevent them eating the 
grass, besides disallowing grazing. The disadvantages of tying them up 
short are that several out of the many fret, worry, and tire themselves by 
not being able to lie down, and occasionally there is a case of strangulation, 
caused by the animal reining back, and the head collar rope becoming tight 
round the neck. Nose bags are certainly useful in preventing horses from 
eating the grass at night, or when off saddled during the day close to, or 
upon, any dangerous looking ground, but I maintain they are worse than 
useless in a standing camp, considering that the grass disappears from the 
horse lines in two days; and that anyone imagines that the nose bag filters 
the air inhaled by the animal is incredible, but which, I am sorry to say, 
many of the staff thought, during a late expedition in South Africa. If 
pulled well on the horse’s head (which was the order), it nearly chokes him 
by pressing on the nostrils; again and again have I seen horses nearly 
drowned by the nose bag becoming half full of water, which ran in from off 
the horse’s head during wet weather; and, no matter how put on, the air 
Temains unfiltered in any way. If kept on night after night, no matter in 
what situation the animals be, they tend to do harm by inducing nasal 
Catarrh. If specially made for the purpose of filtering the air, they would 
require, not only to be almost indestructible, but adherent to the skin around 
and above the nostrils. During the Zulu War of 1879, the 17th Lancers 
used flannel nose bags, but I believe that regiment suffered as much as other 
corps in proportion, in Zululand, and the nose bags were very soon 
discarded, owing to wear and tear. In several other expeditions it was 
found that, without having nose bags put on constantly, no matter how wet 
the season or where the troops were encamped, no more sickness occurred 
than would have if nose bags had been kept on constantly, when ordinary 
simple precautions relative to grazing were strictly adhered to. Whilst 
kept in the open in South Africa, it is well known that horses rarely suffer 
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from Catarrh, whereas in the Bechuanaland expedition, referred to above, 
50 per cent. or more of the horses suffered from it, the result of constantly 
wearing nose bags at night—some so badly as to be unfit for the lightest of 
work for some days. 

Catarrh, as you know, weakens a horse to a greater or less extent, 
and therefore, if he be susceptible, predisposes him, to a certain degree, 
to zymotic and other complaints that may be common at the time; and 
more especially would this be marked if the germs causing Horse Sickness 
in South Africa existed chiefly in the atmosphere, which many people out 
there still maintain, but where luckily, in my opinion, they do not have 
their chief habitat, as has been proven by many scientists to be the case 
with Anthrax germs in Europe, and is most clearly and_ practically 
demonstrated by agriculturists in England, France, Germany, and other 
countries, 

Protective inoculation will, in the hands of Mr. Nunn, A.V.D., I trust, be 
the means of combating this trouble in South Africa. It is a curious fact 
worthy of notice in relation to Anthrax, which M. Pasteur points out, 
“that some breeds of sheep tolerate very badly, or not at all, the vaccine, 
which is efficient for another breed”; so that probably cultivated virus, 
specially prepared for horses and mules of different breeds, will have to be 
the course pursued in South Africa in inoculating for Horse Sickness. 

For what length of time immunity can be conferred, if this disease be 
Anthrax, is not yet definitely shown—the operation having been in force on 
the Continent for only a few years, though protection afforded for even that 
short space of time should save many lives. 

Col. ComBE wished to know whether Loodiana disease in India and Horse 
Sickness were the same malady ? 

Mr. SAnty wished to know if “ Quarter ill” was Anthrax ? whether Horse 
Sickness was met with in towns? He could only compare Mr. Rutherford’s 
description of this disease to three cases in cows he had to attend, where 
the throats swelled, and a frothy discharge flowed from the nostrils, and ail 
died in a few hours. He should also like to know if hay was capable of con- 
veying the malady ? whether human subjects ever suffered? and whether 
the inoculating material would have to be attenuated before being used for 
inoculating purposes? 

Mr. BANHAMN said we were very much indebted to Mr. Rutherford for the 
trouble he had taken to bring this subject under our notice, not from its 
immediate importance to us as practitioners, but from its bearing on allied 
diseases we were acquainted with. Few of us are in a position to discuss 
the pathology of Horse Sickness, as we had never had an opportunity of 
seeing it; but, judging from what Mr. Rutherford had told us, I should ques- 
tion its being “‘ Anthrax,” as we are acquainted with that disease in England. 
For Mr. Rutherford tells us that cattle can graze with impunity where horses 
die, and the disease is never communicated to them, neither is Splenic Fever 
prevalent to a very large extent. Now if this were Anthrax, due to Bacillus 
«Inthracis, cattle would undoubtedly suffer. That it isan anthracoid disease is 
evident; but 1 am disposed to look upon it as a peculiar anthracoid malady, 
the micro-organism of which will probably be found to differ in some way or 
other from that producing Splenic Apoplexy in this country; and I trust Mr. 
Nunn, who is in Africa, will be successful with his investigation, and that 
before long we shall be able to speak with more positiveness and accuracy of 
Horse Sickness. In answer to Mr. Santy, I should say that “ Quarter ill” is 
not Anthrax. It is important that Anthrax should be defined, now that the 
Privy Council order cases to be reported. Splenic Apoplexy or Fever is, I 
believe, the oz/y disease meant by the term Anthrax, although cases of Gloss- 
anthrax should be reported, to test the views of the Privy Council. 
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Mr. OVERED said the subject was of great importance to inspectors ; and 
he had a case of a colt whose head swelled to an enormous size, was deathly 
cold, sanguineous discharge from nostrils; it died in twelve hours. In his 
opinion this was a case of Anthrax; what gave him this opinion was a 
bullock died of Anthrax, and was bled; pigs partook of the blood, and died 
from similar symptoms to the colt, viz., swelled throats, the skin of which 
was a dark purple-colour from one ear to the other, and all died. 

Mr. Goocu asked Mr. Overed if he had ever known primary Anthrax in the 
horse produce the disease in other animals. 

Mr. OVERED said he had not; the few cases which he considered Anthrax 
in the horse were so situated that no contamination or inoculation could 
possibly have taken place. 

Mr. SHIPLEY also gave symptoms of a case which he considered to be 
Anthrax in the horse, as did Mr. SAnty; at last if they were not cases of 
Anthrax they were at a loss to know what to term them. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, in reply to the various questions, informed the members 
that he believed Loodiana disease and Horse Sickness to be different forms of 
one and the same malady. He also said /ack Quarter was very prevalent in 
South Africa, although he did not think that there was anything about it in 
common with Horse Sickness. He was not prepared to say whether hay 
could be a medium of conveying the disease from one district to another, as 
hay was a commodity unknown in South Africa. The animals in towns used 
to be much more frequently affected than they are now; this he attributed to 
improved drainage and hygiene. He had known a case where some natives 
partook of the flesh of horses killed by Horse Sickness, and they succumbed 
to malignant pustule. With regard to inoculation, he would say that the 
fluids of the body require attenuation, although the precise form it should 
assume he was unacquainted with, but it was being investigated at the 
present time. 

The PRESIDENT said he was sure the members were extremely obliged to 
Mr. Rutherford for his kindness in reading them such an instructive and 
valuable paper; personally he had learned much from it, and he was sure if 
Mr. Rutherford would allow it to be published the profession generally would 
appreciate it; he begged to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the essayist, 
and asked him to give the society the benefit of his attendance at its meetings 
during his stay in Norwich. 

Mr. Santy seconded this, and assured Mr. Rutherford that the society was 
always proud to have the presence of any members of the A.V.D. at their 
meetings whenever they would give them the pleasure. 

Mr. RuTHERFORD said he thanked the Association for the kind manner in 
which they had received his paper. He was always glad to assist such 
meetings when he had the opportunity, and should be pleased to avail him- 
self of the society's invitation to attend their meetings while he was in 
Norwich. The society was at liberty to use his paper as they pleased. 

After the meeting the members had tea and spent a most pleasant evening. 

R. S. BARCHAM. 


ARMY VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixth meeting of the Army Veterinary Association was held in the 
lecture-room of the Army Veterinary School, Aldershot, on the 13th ultimo, 
when the following members were present :—Inspecting Veterinary Surgeon 
H. B. Walters, Veterinary Surgeons Ist class, D. J. Hinge, H. Thomson, F. 
Duck, R. Poyser, M. Anderson, and F’. Smith; Veterinary Surgeons F. Ray- 
mond and W. R. Hagger. 

The meeting commenced at three p.m., when the following practical paper, 
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which was well received, was read by Veterinary Surgeon Ist Class R. 
Poyser, after which the several points were freely discussed :— 


A RETROSPECT OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


It is proposed to review the work of the Army Veterinary Service in India, 
preparatory to an Afghan campaign, and to consider some of the subsequent 
duties that devolve upon it. 

You are not to expect anything beyond a relation of ordinary experiences, 
such as have occurred to those who have served there; but, as teachings of 
the past, they may afford a few practical lessons in a very near future, when 
many of the phases of the veterinary history of war are certain to be 
repeated. 

When war in or beyond Afghanistan is imminent or declared, the Army 
Veterinary Surgeon has to operate outside the ordinary routine of regimental 
practice, and turn attention to a duty upon his efficient discharge of which 
too much importance cannot be attached. 

Though this duty will, if possible, be allotted to the senior and more expe- 
rienced in the service and country, a very junior officer may suddenly, 
perforce of circumstances, find himself face to face with difficulties that have 
hardly crossed his mind, and to which he has not been educated, but which 
he is bound to tackle at a moment’s notice, and is expected to handle as if he 
were to the manner born. 

Allusion is made to the selection of transport animals. This, in India as 
elsewhere, is usually conducted under the direction of a committee, a veteri- 
nary surgeon being the most important member, and without whose initial 
action the other members ought not to be prepared to proceed. 

It may not be out of place here to say that the ability necessary to make a 
successful selecting and purchasing officer does not all come by intuition. 
Even a natural gift in this, as in any other direction, needs the training that prac- 
tice and experience alone can develop and mature. And although many veteri- 
nary surgeons develop their own abilities, whether natural or acquired, at their 
own personal risk and expense, in order to make good equine selections for 
sporting and other reasons, there are others who, lacking these desirable 
inclinations, and for want of opportunities arising from public necessity, 
would feel extremely diffident to accept the duty in question for the first 
time. It may not, therefore, be presumptive ‘to think that a more general 
distribution of this class of work over the Department, at home and abroad, 
would be an obvious advantage to us, and, let us hope, not detrimental to the 
service. Selection may be necessary at times; nevertheless every Army 
Veterinary Surgeon would be all the better for a turn at the duty implied. 

The transport animals would consist of ponies, mules, donkeys, bullocks, 
and camels. 

To carry out the business of selection easily and thoroughly, a systematic 
arrangement is to be adopted from the beginning, as some hundreds may 
have to be inspected in a single morning. 

After each class has been disposed in line, and, remember, facing the sun, 
the veterinary surgeon has special regard to the existence or non-existence of 
contagious and infectious diseases. 

This is his first care, especially with equines whose nostrils he actually 
handles and looks into. He cannot entrust this duty to a subordinate. It 
can be rapidly and thoroughly executed with the assistance of a couple of 
intelligent assistants, who alternately move forwards and hold up the animals’ 
heads to the height required. 

At this time, too, he considers age, sight, physique, and condition, rejecting 
at once and for all those that are too young and too old, and those that are 
blind, deformed, weakly, pregnant, and the vicious ones, if detected. 
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He assures himself of the integrity of the skin—a most important point— 
of its apparent freedom from Mange, from hairless and doctored patches, 
from warts, scars, brands, and firings, especially about the weight and gear- 
bearing surfaces. 

This process of ejection by the expert places the amateur section of the 
committee in a position to deal with the more general subject of selection of 
animals that are shortly to serve under the most unfavourable and trying con- 
ditions—viz., to long and constant marching over all kinds of roads and tracks, 
up and down mountains, across sands and bouldered beds, and through rivers ; 
to irregular watering and feeding ; to scanty, improper, and indifferent rations ; 
to vicissitudes of weather and extremes of climate ; to exposure always, and to 
the torture of insects; to the galling effects of ill-fitting and badly-adjusted 
gear; to heavy and awkwardly placed loads, and to the management of those 
who don’t understand them; to treatment that could not be applied to 
machinery ; indeed, to all that is conveyed by that most comprehensive term, 
“the exigencies of the service,” a process well adapted in this case to destroy 
and cripple animal usefulness. 

It is, therefore, essential to select the age, the physique, the conformation, 
condition, and serviceable soundness best fitted to maintain the longest stand 
against the deteriorating influences enumerated. 

Speaking of equines, the next course is to observe conformation, espe- 
cially with regard to its character as bearing upon draught and pack service, 
and to practically determine the weight-carrying power of pack animals. 

This also embraces the important consideration of soundness sufficiently 
serviceable for the work, the make and shape of limbs and feet, which should 
be set on with respect to the body and to each other, so as to prevent brush- 
ing interferences in progression and under weight ; hocks, elbows, knees, and 
fetlocks deflected inwards, or in actual contact, and long sloping pasterns 
are, of course, serious objections as weight-supporters and conveyancers. 

Body conformation is a very important matter, inasmuch as the high- 
withered, the sharp-spined, the extra long and the hollow-backed, the high 
crouped, as well as the shallow-chested and barrelled, and the hollow-flanked 
are unfitted to carry weights. Such forms—though there may be no fault to 
find with condition, with the pack-saddles, or loading—are not enduring, and 
soon gall. Large depressions behind the scapulas are also objectionable. 

Good straight spines and backs, with well-arched ribs, which generally 
ensure depth of chest and barrel, and are accompanied by good loins and 
quarters, will be insisted on. A slight upward arch of the back may not be 
a disadvantage, provided the ribs do not slope too acutely from their spinal 
attachments. 

It is absolutely necessary to start with a fair amount of condition, which, 
though not quite a correct term in this case, implies a something that can 
hardly be expected to increase under the usual circumstances of transport 
life and duty. There ought, at any rate, to be something in hand—something, 
therefore, whether fat or condition, to begin upon, either of which is much 
easier to lose than to maintain or increase. 

The carrying capabilities of ponies and mules may as well be roughly 
tested on the spot by putting up a couple of eight-stone men on each. This 
useful plan affords an opportunity to observe spinal deflection, and those 
altered positions which such a weight produces upon the legs, especially upon 
the hocks and fetlocks, during progression; and no animal may be taken 
that cannot zow walk well. It may not be quite fair to try animals so 
weighted at a trot, but this course can also be recommended. 

As regards size for pack and cacolet purposes, 13 to 14.2 are the 
best, such being found to be well adapted for the requirements of most 
services and countries ; for fording strong, deep currents the smaller ones are 
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not suited, camels or elephants being, if available, substituted. At the same 
‘time, it is marvellous how safely much smaller ponies and cattle can cross 
such a stream as the Cabul river under loads. 

The sizes quoted, assuming their other proportions favourable, are usually 
sturdy, enduring, easily loaded and unloaded, fed, and kept in condition and 
marching order, whilst their carrying powers equal or exceed those that are 
taller and lankier. 

Mules, unless they possess bulk, build, and physique compatible, and in- 
creasing with, every inch above 14h. 2in. are to be considered as general failures 
for general service purposes. Under any conditions it should be the rule to 

employ them in sz¢fab/e carts or waggons, whether as singles, pairs, or teams. 

The mules of the C.T.C., at Aldershot, and which run over and probably 
average about 15h. 2in., are generally leggy, light and narrow-bodied, short of 
bulk and bone, and are certainly not adapted to work in the general service 
waggon. They may be regarded in every existing respect as failures. They 
cost as much as horses, they eat as much, they suffer similarly to young 
horses under similar conditions, in the way of strangles and chest affections. 
They suffer more from exostotic disease, and they cannot do the work of 
horses, that is, under current circumstances. 

Ponies as low as 12 hands and even donkeys make excellent transport it 
properly fed, cared for and loaded, and if not overweighted, and provided they 
are not employed and forced to march with much higher animals, having a 
faster pace. 

Similar remarks as to selection apply to ox transport ; the smaller, more 
active and compact bullock being best fitted for pack purposes, the larger and 
heavier for draught service. 

In selecting these, the veterinary surgeon pursues a similar course, making 
allowance for bovine differences, according special attention to spinal and 
costal formation, to the limbs and feet and the act of progression, and also to 
the skin, more particularly to it about the yoke, collar, pack, and harness 
sites. 

Up to this point the army veterinary surgeon will have found himself at 
home, more or less, for with the horse, mule, ass, and ox he has had a life- 
long experience ; but when circumstances suddenly force him into making an 
intimate acquaintance with an animal he has never seen outside a menagerie, 
he will find much to learn of the camel and his anatomy and physiology, his 
constitution and management, and not a little to think over and acquire some- 
how, before he can call himself an expert in the selection of this must useful 
ruminant, for baggage and riding purposes. Those who made the acquain- 
tance of the camel for the first time in Egypt will know how far this is true. 

Those points only will be discussed which are likely to ensure the selection 
of the fittest ; and as much of this turns upon the important subject of age, a 
rough sketch of the development and peculiarities of the camel's incisor teeth 
and tushes only will be given, for the molars are practically of no concern 
when judging of his age. In this direction the resources of the Army 
Veterinary School will materially assist us by its plates and specimens of the 
camel's teeth. 

At two years old there are six incisors and two tushes in the lower jaw, 
and two tushes in the upper one, all of which are temporary. The incisors 
are small, white, sharp-edged, and chisel-shaped; the tushes small and 
pointed, especially the upper ones. 

At three, the incisors are blunt, the central ones being more worn than the 
lateral, and these more than the corner ones, whose cutting edges are yet 
pretty fresh. 

At four, all incisors are half worn away, round, stumpy, and peg-like, set 
wide apart and much discoloured. 
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At or before five, the incisors are worn down to the gums, and such a mouth 
may be mistaken for that of a very old animal by the uninitiated; but the 
smallness of these dental remnants readily obviate this error, especially if the 
absence of the powerful tushes be observed. 

At or before five, the central pair of permanent incisors are cut, and rapidly 
develope into long, broad, chisel-like teeth, contrasting most markedly with 
the temporary stumps on each side. 

At about six, the laterals are cut; and the corners at seven, about when 
the upper and lower temporary tushes are shed and replaced, whilst about 
this time the four upper and the two lower supplementary tushes appear. 

At about eight, the front dental development may be considered complete, 
when there are six incisors and four tushes in the lower jaw and six tushes 
in the upper one, where, as in ruminants generally, there is the dental pad. 
The supplementary tushes are much smaller and blunter than the genuine 
ones. 

At eight, the central incisors show decided wear ; at nine, the laterals; at 
ten, the corners, the tushes now rapidly losing their sharp points and 
edges. 

As old age approaches, the incisors separate, shorten, become peg-like, and 
more and more discoloured, whilst some of the tushes will be much worn, 
partly by attrition on each other. 

In extreme old age, the incisors will be level with the gums, and the tushes 
correspondingly worn. 

A camel of about five years of age corresponds to a horse of about two and 
a-half, the general development of each being about the same; this com- 
parison is worth bearing in mind, and so is the next paragraph. When in- 
specting camels’ teeth, it is advisable, in order to avoid being bitten and 
slavered all over, to allow the camel-attendant to handle the beast and show 
the teeth. 

The subject of age and ageing has a most important bearing upon the 
efficiency or inefficiency of the animal transport service. 

Oliphant found forty-four per cent. of donkeys under four; thirty-one of 
mules and ponies under four, or too old for work at the time of purchase or 
hire ; also thirty-one of camels, with less than four permanent incisors, or too 
old; and fourteen of bullocks, unfit from the same cause. Many who served 
in Afghanistan can fully bear out these statements, and testify to the fact 
that many donkeys, mules, and ponies were purchased and hired at one year 
old, more at only two, more at only three, and still most at a very old age, 
but not by veterinary surgeons. Camels, too, were purchased and hired 
whilst quite infants, and so long as purchasing and hiring officers are left un- 
directed by the expert in ageing by the teeth, and in judging of other points, 
of which the average amateur can know but the little that makes him 
dangerously all-sufficient, so long will our animal transport be obtained 
physically useless from extreme youth and age, and so much greater will be 
our animal losses and general inefficiency therefrom. 

Well, then, having rejected camels under six—that is with less than four 
permanent incisors—and over an age which the character of the teeth and 
physique point out as unsuitable, the face and head may be noticed, especially 
that part usually injured by the nose-peg. Being satisfied with the age, the 
dorsal and costal formation, the veterinary surgeon closely observes condition, 
in which the hump is a capital guide, though not an invariable one, breed 
making the difference. He will never overlook the matter of pregnancy, or 
consent to the purchase of camels so situated if in the later stage, when it is 
readily detected ; for although the young camel can follow its dam soon after 
birth, transport is much more serviceable without these infantile zzpedimenta, 
which are a drain upon life that is required in all its force in another direction. 
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It is desirable to have the camels stripped of all gear or clothing; to care- 
fully inspect the surface of the body for evidences of mange and wounds; to 
examine the shoulder, hump, back, and loins with the hand, especially if the 
skin be very hairy ; for deep sores and callous surfaces may be found cleverly 
hidden under hair plucked from other parts and stuck on to deceive the 
unwary or the unthorough examiver. This examination will be best con- 
ducted whilst the camel is recumbent, when the soles of the feet and other 
parts may be seen. 

It is also essential to know that a camel can lie down and easily rise with 
a weight on his back, and that he is not incorrigibly vicious, which latter, 
however, is difficult to discover under a casual observation. 

Having practically tested the walk and trot, and seen that the main joints 
are not enlarged or anchylosed ; that the callosities of the elbows, sternum, 
and stifles are normal ; that the hind legs are not over split up, that the hocks 
are not knocking against or crossing each other, that the lower legs are not 
over-splayed, that excessive diarrhoea does not exist ; see that the fore-legs 
can be freely and easily advanced, and that without a lateral swing, which in 
all probability arises from a diseased elbow chafing against the sternal pad, 
or vice versd, The feet require special observance. 

Narrow bodied, rigid backed and limbed, slight framed and limbed, should 
be rejected. 

Females, on account of temperament, are better than males, which during 
the rutting season fret themselves into low condition. 

Castration might remedy this, and a trial has been recommended. 

Particulars in the selection of the elephant need hardly be noticed, for we 
have nothing to do with his breeding or capture, and seldom consulted, 
excepting to make a fost-mortem examination. The main points have, of 
course, reference to age, to bulk, condition, sight, spinal and costal formation, 
ability to lie down and rise under weight, to the condition of joints and feet, 
and freedom from those enormous subdermal excavations, with their inspis- 
sated contents and numerous openings, and which are so difficult to heal, 
along the dorsal and lumbar ridges. 

The veterinary surgeon may not again come across transport animals 
until his regimental charge arrives at one or other of the railway termini, 
which in 1878, ’79 and 80 were from 150 to 300 miles from the frontier base 
—distances that are now practically removed from animal traffic for military 
purposes by railway extension. This railway development in future wars 
in: and beyond Afghanistan, besides effecting a vast saving of money, time, 
human and animal labour, must considerably limit the spread of those infec- 
tions and contagious diseases which severely crippled the transport on the 
lines leading to the bases of operation. 

In future, then, we may presume that all transport animals will be set down 
by rail on the frontier bases, not only fully equipped as regards gear and 
clothing, etc., but in a condition better fitted to begin work than if they had 
first of all to traverse and retraverse, many times perhaps, the distances above 
quoted ; and along which main roads of Northern India one or two veterinary 
surgeons were constantly engaged in exterminating Glanders and Farcy 
amongst horses connected with passenger traffic, curing and limiting the 
ravages of Foot-and-mouth Disease, suppressing Rinder-pest and Anthrax, not 
only amongst Government transport and slaughter cattle, which could be the 
more easily managed and controlled by reason of their being state property, 
but amongst those of hundreds of private carriers, travellers, and villagers, 
incessantly passing and trading along the high road, resting in infected 
buildings and enclosures, or halting and grazing about the camping grounds 
common to all, and which soon became infected with the diseases 
mentioned, 
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The gigantic services which this brief reference but inadequately conveys 
entail a vast amount of labour and careful organisation upon the executive 
veterinary officer, and a tactical manipulation that either does not obtain at 
all in any other country, or obtains only to a limited extent; this is owing to 
the prejudices entertained by the natives of Hindustan—prejudices which 
arise from the customs and religions of race and caste, and which Govern- 
ment still feels itself compelled to respect and foster, for political reasons, 
although inimical to the preservation of animal life, and favourable to the 
development, spread, and maintenance, of cattle diseases. 

Except in the case of Glanders-Farcy, there is no law to authorise the 
destruction of incurably diseased animals, so that there is no such thing as 
the stamping out of Rinderpest by occision ; and as we are not permitted to 
kill the ox we cannot,cure, the longer he lives the longer is he a centre and 
disseminator of infection, a process which does not cease at death ; for he is 
stripped of his hide—itself a moveable infecting agent—whilst the carcase is 
left tobe eaten, or to decompose, and at the same time to infect. 

On the common encamping grounds, and where the healthy and diseased 
ever mix and move thence up and down the lines leading to and from the 
frontier bases, the best sanitary arrangements fail to maintain a successful 
hold on, and control over, even the ordinary curable epizootics, such as Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. The sanitary staff required would be enormous, whilst 
that sanctioned would be next to useless ; part would be stationary, and part 
always on the move, all requiring comprehensive organisation, direction, and 
supervision ; nothing, however, could be considered complete without the aid 
of an Act empowering destruction of cattle under special conditions. 

Take a single encamping ground tenanted by the animals of four different 
convoys in twenty-four hours, and see how far it is practical to discover, 
seize, and force into isolation every suspected or diseased equine or bovine, 
made up of Government and hired transport ; you may not be able to detain 
the owner of one animal, for his other two must proceed ; he would infinitely 
prefer to drag his infected one along behind his cart till it dropped, and had 
to be abandoned. When the sick were detained, there was no one to tend 
them; if hired animals, nothing for them to eat. If they recovered, it was 
difficult to find the original owner, who might have been pushed into the 
invaded country, and so on ad infinitum. 

(To be continued.) 


WEST OF SCOTLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual quarterly meeting of the above association was held within the 
Veterinary College, Glasgow, on June Ist, vice-president Mr. James Weir 
in the chair. The chief business of the meeting was the discussion of the 
following essay, delivered by Mr. T. Campbeil, F.R.C.V.S., at a previous 
meeting. 

PARTURIENT APOPLEXY. 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—At the request of your worthy secre- 
tary, Professor Macqueen, I again appear before you as an essayist. 

I need scarcely ask for your sympathy and forbearance, when you are 
made aware that I have been requested to grapple with the most important 
sporadic disease that attacks the cow—interesting and important not only to 
the veterinarian, but of vast importance to stock-owners, namely, Parturient 
Apoplexy. Excuse me, if for brevity’s sake, I depart from the usual system 
of description. My intention is, only to lay before you the important facts, 
features, or symptoms connected with the malady. 

Pathology.—Much has been said and written regarding the pathology of 
Parturient Apoplexy ; various authorities have different theories, and.seeing 
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there is still a doubt regarding the nature of this disease, many veterinarians 
have been working with a will in order to unravel its mystifications. I think 
it will be well at the outset to give, in as few words as possible, some of the 
theories recently promulgated by the leading authorities. 

Ist. That it is a blood disease due to the presence of a specific element. 

2nd. That it is due to encephalic anzemia. 

3rd. That the primary and exciting cause is indigestion. 

4th. That Thrombosis is the sole cause. 

5th. The anatomical theory. 

It is a well-known fact that the vascular system is more developed in the 
cow than in any other domestic animal, and the 7¢/e miradile arrangement in 
the brain predisposes to congestion. The vertebral arteries enter the spinal 
canal more directly, and give greater impetus to the circulation in the brain 
(Walley). 

6th. That it is due to a functional derangement of the ganglionic or sym- 
pathetic nerve. 

7th. Professor Williams says: ‘ That the particular congestion of the brain 
and its meninges is determined by the state of mental excitement which is 
always present at this period, and this argument is borne out by the fact that 
the removal of the offspring from its mother is a fruitful exciting cause of 
the so-called Milk Fever. That the lower animals are capable of expressing 
strong maternal affection is patent to all observers. Who has failed to wit- 
ness the restlessness, loss of appetite and unhappiness of many a cow 
deprived of her calf, and this is the fruitful source of derangement of health.” 
Here he gives example of general paralysis in a she-goat. 

I will not attempt just now to criticise the various hypotheses I have put 
under the several heads, We will leave this for after discussion. So after I 
have given my opinion regarding the pathology, will proceed to prove by 
symptoms and morbid anatomy that the disease is none other than a brain 
disease of a congestive type, and I also hope to make apparent to you all 
that many writers confound the causes with the effects. 

I do not look on Parturient Apoplexy as a single substantive disease, but 
regard it as the pathological sequence of a multiplicity of different condi- 
tions. 

Firstly —The instinctive passions. That these passions are highly 
developed in the cow must be admitted by all, and in addition to the love of 
offspring mentioned by Williams, I would add the instinct to give suck. 

It arises by the provision of nature in the maternal animal, which gives 
suck at the period when a young creature is about to be born, and in conse- 
quence of an unpleasant external sensation from the distention of the mamma 
with milk, which is the sensational stimulus of the instinct. Everything that 
induces this sensation in the mamma, excites the instinct to give suck; so 
that the cow whose mamma swells about the time she ought to give birth to 
the calf, and although not calved, will bellow after a strange calf, and even will 
allow it to suck. The instinct itself is a strong desire to empty the mamma, 
which is the design of nature as well as the object of the animal. 

That the painful sensational stimulus changes the vital movements contra- 
naturally, is clearly proved by the great uneasiness and considerable consti- 
tutional disturbance as seen in the cow just before the act of parturition, and 
it is beyond doubt that these sensational instincts have secondary depressing 
effects on the brain and nervous system. 

Secondly.—We must now take into consideration the consistency or quality 
of the blood about the period of parturition. It is well known to physio- 
logists that the circulating fluids contain an amount of colostrum which is 
abundantly secreted at the time of parturition, and when we consider, as I 
have previously stated, the relationship existing between the nervous system 
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and the secretion of milk—especially the first or colostive milk—we may well 
understand that if the fatty matter contained in the blood is not at once 
eliminated through the cells of colostrum in the mammary secretion, its 
excess in blood must have a sedative effect. In this manner we may account 
for nearly the whole of the cases coming under our observation being good 
milkers, that is to say, cows that not only give a large quantity of milk, but 
rich in quality. 

On the other hand, we can account for the liability to this disease ceasing 
a few days after parturition, owing to one of the exciting causes being 
removed by the mammary gland in the lacteal secretion, which has no longer 
the character of a colostrian. 

Thirdly —The anatomical conformation of the vascular system in the 
cow. 

Defixition.—Cerebro-spinal hyperemia. 

Exciting Causes ——The act of parturition and the instinctive passions. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms in many instances appear suddenly, the disease 
running its course in very few hours. A cow may be seen in perfect health, 
and in six hours lying perfectly comatose. In the earliest stage the cow looks 
rather excited, looking about for something, and occasionally bellowing, she 
fidgets about in the stall, and shortly may lie down quietly, but will spring to 
her feet on the slightest unusual noise; now if you look carefully at her you 
will notice the eye has a dull appearance, winking frequently, and the tears 
running abundantly down the cheeks, head inclined to hang a little. Shortly 
she commences to sway in the stall, paddle with the hind feet, stands with 
the hocks quite straight, spasmodic contraction of the limbs. It is now you 
notice the deranged functions of the nervous system. Motor and sensory 
nerves become impaired in their functions, and ultimately become paralysed. 
The sympathetic nerve is no longer capable of performing its important 
functions. The animal is no longer able to stand, and if she attempts to rise, 
generally rolls over flat on her side, with limbs extended and head back, 
and if left in this position for a short time, Tympanitis sets in, and if her 
position be not at once altered, death would be the result. 

If put on her sternum, she throws her head from side to side; bellowing 
now has a characteristic sound, and she becomes delirious, the tears cease to 
flow; if she attempts to carry her head, a curved condition of the cervical 
vertebrae is observed, owing to the cervical muscles being no longer able to 
perform their work, the whole weight of the head being thrown on the liga- 
mentum nuche; breathing becomes slower, accompanied by a peculiar 
moan. Coma is now apparent, all secretions are arrested, sensation is gone ; 
you may pass your finger over the cornea without the animal closing the 
eyelid. If you examine the contents of the rectum you will find them hard, 
especially on the outside, inclining to be sott towards the centre, due to want 
of secretions and peristaltic action of the intestines, and being submitted to 
a temperature of 182° for hours. 

In all my experience I have never seen the temperature higher than 103'5°, 
and this only at the very early stage. Whenever the animal is down, you 
will find the thermometer registers 102°, which gradually falls; I have seen 
it as low as 98°5° Fah., and the animal recover. 

The pulse at the outset may be pretty strong, but by no means full; it very 
rapidly becomes small, weak, and accelerated, and as the disease advances 
gradually becomes almost imperceptible. 

Morbid Anatomy.—On one occasion, a few years ago, I made a careful 
examination of the brain and anterior portion of the spinal cord, and the 
result of that examination I communicated to Professor McCall. 

_After removing the calvaria, the dura mater was seen to be very much 
distended, and at once bulged out to a higher level than the remaining part of 
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the cranial bones, in fact, I could not conceive how the cavity contained it, 
I then laid bare the spinal cord as far as the posterior part of the second 
cervical vertebra, and found the covering similarly distended as far back as 
the odontoid process of the dentata. 

I now made a small incision through the dura mater, through which ran 
out a considerable quantity of fluid, and this fluid being to a very great 
extent in excess of the normal fluids, 1 made up my mind it was effused 
serum. 

I removed the dura mater and found a hyperemic condition of the pai 
mater, the veins seeming to be in a varicose condition, the smaller vessels 
being to all appearance injected. The whole substance of the brain was 
normal; I could neither see a trace of extravasation, or rupture of any of the 
blood-vessels. I attempted to break down and wash out the brain substance 
in order better to examine the circulatory system, but in this I was unsuccess- 
ful, owing to the engorged and weak condition of the veins. 

I may here add, that a number of anatomists consider, owing to the brain 
being enclosed in an unyielding case, no altered condition could add to or 
diminish the cranial contents. This certainly is an erroneous idea. You are 
not to consider the cranium to be a perfect sphere like a glass globe, for we 
have numerous foraminze, some of them large, for the transmission of nerves 
and blood-vessels through the bones of the cranium, also a complete lym- 
phatic system, and I assert that you may have considerable cerebral effusion 
before death may be caused by pressure on the brain substance. 

Treatment.—No disease in veterinary medicine exists regarding which 
such a diversity of opinion prevails, as to the treatment that ought to be 
pursued. Many veterinarians have their own formula and system of treat- 
ment. 

Some may agree with the mode of treatment I now pursue, while others 
may differ from me; still I shall feel content if my endeavours to lay before 
you my experience in combating with this malady, may prove of service to the 
profession at large. 

At the onset I will advise every veterinary surgeon not to administer sul- 
phate of magnesia as a cathartic in Parturient Apoplexy, for my experience 
has been sufficient to prove beyond doubt that the sedative action of the salt 
rendered the cow comatose in a short time. I have also tried oil lini and 
croton with nux vomica, but found their action as a cathartic uncertain, and 
not to be relied on. Blood-letting, after frequent trials, I condemn. 

I at one time adopted this mode of treatment for the purpose of diminish- 
ing the pressure on the brain, and thereby checking the congestion or effu- 
sion, but although I have frequently performed venesection at the early stage 
of the disease, I have always found its sedative effect great, owing to its 
decided debilitating effect on the heart's action. 

In nine cases out of ten, when the practitioner reaches his case, the animal 
is down and unable to rise. His first duty ought to be to see the cow placed 
in a natural position on the left side, then carefully examine her. On 
examination if you find the tongue sensitive, the animal having still the power 
of using it and lower jaw, administer at once from twenty to thirty ounces of 
good whisky, or a pint of brandy, diluted with an equal quantity of cold 
water, to which add 13 ounces of sulphuric ether; the ether quickens the 
action of the stimulant. When administering the drench, see that an 
assistant places his knee against the left shoulder, at the same time holding 
the horns, with the nose held straight to the front; you can assist deglutition 
by closing the mouth and raising the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
by pressing the bottle against the inferior maxillary space. In half an hour 
administer from four to six pounds of treacle dissolved in hot water. Treacle 
has a mechanical as well as a physiological action, and its action is useless 
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unless you allow a sufficient quantity of water after its administration; it 
produces thirst, and you will find an animal will drink greedily two hours after 
it has been given. 

Now give instructions as to the general comfort of the cow; see that she 
is well packed up with bundles of straw to prevent her getting flat on her 
side. Order her to be turned from side to side regularly every two hours ; 
tie up the head with a rope attached to the horns and place over a joist. 
Apply ice or cold water to the head. If cold water, see that it is applied 
every ten minutes with a piece of blanket wrung out. If your patient inclines 
to dash her head about, apply a check rope attached to the horns in order to 
prevent her striking her head against hard bodies. Do not instruct the 
attendant to turn the cow on her side in order to rub or draw the mammary 
gland, as there is no secretion there, and you cannot increase it by stimula- 
tion until you have the brain relieved of its hyperzemic condition. Lubricate 
your hand and exhaust the rectum of its contents, and it may be advisable 
to throw up a warm water injection. If the animal is not comatose, in four 
hours give twenty ounces of whisky, and continue doing so every six hours 
until you see her recovering. In my experience two doses are sufficient, as 
recovery takes place in from twelve to twenty-four hours. 

In some cases, when you reach your patient, she is lying perfectly coma- 
tose. Do not lose hope, as I have seen far over twenty cases recover, although 
in this condition when I arrived. When I get a case on my arrival comatose, 
I at once inject into the muscles of the hip, with an aspirator, about 13 
ounces of rectified ether. I now take an ordinary leather probang, pass 
it into the stomach; immediately it is passed I pass my hand into the mouth, 
holding the probang against the roof of the mouth in order to keep the 
larynx clear, so that the breathing be not interrupted. I order an assistant 
to put a funnel in the end of the probang, and pour down a bottle of spirits. 
In an hour I will again pass it, and pour down about six pounds of treacle. 
You need not fear getting your hand injured, as the animal cannot close her 
jaw. In a case like this do not allow an attendant to give medicine; if you 
cannot remain with the case, see it as soon as possible. I have seen a cow 
lying more dead than alive, and in eight hours on her feet and feeding. 

When an animal is lying unconscious, the temperature goes down very 
rapidly, and it is an important principle to supply artificial heat; this I do in 
the following manner :— 

Take an ordinary waterproof rug, throw it over the animal with the lining 
next the body, then take a blanket wrung out of hot water, place it over the 
waterproof rug, cover it over with a sheep-skin or another waterproof, con- 
tinue this until the temperature commences to rise. 

Atthis juncture I may draw your attention to a most admirable article written 
in the VETERINARY JOURNAL by Mr. Cox, A.V.D., on Milk Fever, an article 
not only creditable to the writer, but instructive to the profession; but while 
admiring the manner in which he attempted to grapple with this important 
malady, I feel I cannot entertain either his pathology or treatment, and 
knowing he is not here, I will not introduce the important feature in his 
paper, but will simply draw your attention to a form of treatment he recom- 
mends, viz :—‘ The pack,” which means you are to immerse a cotton sheet 
in cold water and place it on the animal, over which you are to place two or 
three rugs, or more if necessary, the whole to be enveloped with mackintosh 
sheeting ; he says, the sequel will be that in a short time the animal will be 
teeming with perspiration. 

It appears to me that Mr. Cox is treating this disease as a Fever, and 
differing very much from his pathology when he says it is simply throm- 
bosis. Thrombosis has no relation to Fever, and it must be obvious to all 
present that in Parturient Apoplexy notably, are absent all the important 
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phenomena with which Fever is associated. If we had in this malady a 
temperature up to 106° or 108° Fahr., I would recommend his treatment, but 
such is not the case, and when you have a low temperature, do not depend 
on a reaction to raise it, especially when all important functions are 
paralysed. 

When recovery is about to take place, the first thing observed is winking 
of the eyelids, sighing, and gentle movements of the tail, the animal attempts 
to support itself on its sternum, ears erect, carrying the head, the curved 
condition of the neck becomes absent, heart’s action stronger, voids a little 
feeces, and voluntary micturition. 

In the majority of cases no treatment is required after convalescence. If 
the stomach is weak, give citrate of iron and quinine, attend particularly to 
the diet, avoid giving sour mashes, rather order a little green food, such as 
cabbage, clover, or fresh turnip. 

You will see, gentlemen, that I object to the term Apoplexy as applied to 
this disease, as the term may mean rupture of a blood-vessel, haemorrhage, 
or extravasation, which I hold does not exist, except as an unfavourable 
termination; if such a condition did exist it would be impossible to have such 
rapid recoveries. 

Although I have by no means exhausted my subject, I will conclude, 
hoping a useful discussion may follow. 

A long and interesting discussion followed, in which most of the members 
participated, and although many valuable facts and opinions were elicited, 
they were insufficient to produce unanimity regarding this perplexing disease. 

Mr. WEIR related a case of impaction of the frontal sinus, where absorp- 
tion and thinning of the bone had occurred to such an extent as to allow an 
exit to the contained matter. Recovery afterwards took place. 

HENRY SWEEDLEY, Secretary. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Society was held on the 25th May, in the 
London Hotel, Edinburgh, Mr. Burnett, President, in the chair. There was 
a fair attendance of members. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

The SEcRETARY called attention to an omission which had taken place in 
the election of office-bearers at the annual meeting, viz., the non-election of 
a Treasurer. 

As the two offices of Secretary and Treasurer had hitherto been held by 
one and the same gentleman, Professor LEwis proposed that Mr. A. Baird be 
elected Treasurer. Seconded by Mr. Hutton and agreed to. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. Rutherford anent his resignation, 
and in reply to one which the Secretary had been instructed to write to 
Mr. Rutherford, stating that the desire of the members was that he should 
withdraw his resignation and return to the Society. The first letter named 
stated that Mr. Rutherford could not see his way to return to the Society. 

After remarks by several members on the subject of Mr. Rutherford’s resig- 
nation, Mr. CUNNINGHAM ultimately proposed that Mr. Rutherford’s letter of 
resignation be allowed to remain on the table, in the hope that Mr. Ruther- 
ford might some day see fit to change his mind and return to the Society. 
This was seconded by Professor LEwts and carried. 

A letter was submitted to the Society by the Royal Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, containing a copy of a resolution adopted at their meeting 
of 18th February, viz.: “ That in the opinion of this Association it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
to protect their Examiners from such violence and insult as they were subjected 
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to in Edinburgh, and that this Association desires to pass a vote of confidence 
in the existing Board of Examiners.” It was agreed to allow the full dis- 
cussion of this letter to lie over until next meeting. 

The SECRETARY read a letter which the President had received from 
Messrs. Moore and Co., Stained Glass and Mural Decorators, London, inti- 
mating that they were filling in several windows of the Board Room of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Red Lion-square, with painted glass. 
They desired to know if the Association wished to utilise one of the vacant 
windows—the price to be from £50 to £60. It was unanimously agreed that 
the funds of the Association would not admit of this expenditure. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM gave notice that at the next meeting he would draw the 
attention of the members of the Society to aletterinthe North British Agri- 
culturist of May 2nd, 1887, headed “ Differences in the Veterinary Profession,” 
and signed “ J. M’Fadyean, Royal (Dick’s) Veterinary College, 28th February, 
1887,” and move: 

“I. That Professor M’Fadyean be requested to retire from the Scottish 
Metropolitan Veterinary Medical Society ;” and 

“II. That the representative of the North British Agriculturist newspaper 
be excluded from the meetings of this Association.” 

In the discussion which followed the “tabling” of Mr. Cunningham's 
notices, Professor LEwIs proposed that Professor M’Fadyean’s letter to the 
North British Agriculturist be read by the Secretary to the members pre- 
sent; seconded by Mr. BortHwick. The letter was then read by the Secre- 
tary, and runs as follows :— 

“Sir,—I hope you will allow me to say, through the medium of your 
widely-read paper, what, by an abuse of power on the part of the chairman, 
I was prevented from saying at the recent meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Veterinary Medical Association. At that meeting there was read a 
letter from Mr. Rutherford, saying that, owing to certain offensive personal 
remarks having been made with reference to him at a previous meeting, he 
could not, with any respect to himself, remain a member of the Society. As 
soon as this letter was read, three members of the Society jumped up, 
puppet-like, in succession, and, under cover of a pretended anxiety for the 
propriety of debate, made a venomous attack on a fellow-member—an attack 
which appeared to me not only venomous, but cowardly, since the object of 
it was not at the moment present. To enable any one to judge whether the 
indignation of these gentlemen was genuine, and warranted by the remarks 
referred to, or merely assumed for use as a peg on which to hang their own 
spiteful attack, it will be sufficient to quote the observation that was inter- 
preted by them as being so offensive. At the previous meeting Mr. Ruther- 
ford attacked, with great acerbity, Professor Walley in his official capacity of 
Veterinary Adviser to the Local Authority of the City of Edinburgh, preferring 
against him among other charges, that of cruelty. Professor Walley, in 
replying to this attack, said that he was at a loss to account for the per- 
sonal enmity which, in his opinion, alone could account for Mr. Rutherford’s 
attitude, and declared that he himself had never done anything to justify the 
apparent ill-feeling, in proof of which he instanced that he had supported 
Mr. Rutherford when he was a candidate for the Secretaryship of the Ex- 
amining Board, and that he had again supported him when a proposal was 
made to increase the emoluments of that office. I challenge any one who 
was present at the meeting to deny that this was the sum-total of Professor 
Walley’s remarks on that occasion, in so far as they could be said to have a 
personal turn ; and, I ask, was I not justified in saying at last Wednesday's 
meeting that it was a farce for any one to assert that these remarks, although 
they may have been irrelevant, were at all offensive, or that there was any- 
thing in them to make it impossible for Mr. Rutherford, with any respect to 
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himself, to remain a member of the Society? I do not hesitate say that 
nothing so discreditable has ever occurred in the history of the Society as 
this hypocritical and spiteful attempt to injure a fellow-member on the part 
of a clique whose mouths are generally shut in any debate unless personali- 
ties can be imported into it. It was to mark my own detestation of this 
conduct, and of the ill-concealed delight of the chairman while his friends 
were mud-throwing at his rival teacher, that I moved the acceptance of Mr. 
Rutherford’s resignation.—I am, etc., J. M’Fapyeay, 
“Royal (Dick’s) Veterinary College, 
“28th February, 1887.” 


Professor M’FADYEAN next read a very interesting and carefully prepared 
paper on “ Azoturia” as follows :— 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—It will be in the recollection of those 
members who were present at the last meeting of our Society, that I then 
made a few remarks bearing upon the disease generally known in this country 
by the term “ Azoturia.” Avery short but interesting discussion ensued, in 
the course of which it was made manifest that not only were we without 
any rational theory of the pathology of the disease, but that our knowledge 
had hardly reached the stage when we might profitably frame a theory of its 
pathology, since it appeared that a wide diversity of opinion prevailed regard- 
ing certain points that ought to be settled before we proceed to formulate 
any hypothesis concerning the etiology of the disease. Our President, 
impressed, I presume, with the interest of the subject and the inadequacy of 
the discussion that it had received (due mainly, I have no doubt, to its having 
been introduced without notice), suggested that I might reintroduce the sub- 
ject at our next meeting. It affords me much pleasure to do so to-day, 
but I regret that in the circular convening the meeting it should have been 
stated that I was to read a fafer on this particular subject. I mean thatthe 
use of the word “ paper” may have led members to expect something much 
more elaborate than the somewhat disjointed remarks that 1 am now going 
to make. 

Ist. Circumstances in which the disease manifests itself. A point upon 
which there is absolute unanimity is, that the disease;has never been observed 
in an animal that has, immediately prior to the attack, been performing an 
ordinary amount of labour, or been moderately exercised. <A period of rest 
in the stable is a constant antecedent of the attack. On the other hand, there 
is a diversity of opinion as to whether some amount of muscular exertion 
invariably precedes an attack. Professor Williams says, “I never met with 
a case that was attacked in the stable prior to some amount of exercise. It 
seems necessary that some degree of muscular exertion be performed.” On 
the other hand, Professor Robertson says, “ At one time, judging from what 
I had observed, I was of the opinion that this operation of working, following 
the rest and repletion, was necessary to induce the toxic condition. Further 
experience, however, has satisfied me that such is not imperative—that 
animals may become affected in this manner when remaining in the stable, 
omapeonen the extra supply of nutriment of this particular kind is kept up.” 

y own experience of the disease does not enable me to corroborate this 
statement by Professor Robertson. That, however, is probably ascribable 
to my much more limited experience of the disease. In all of the cases that 
have come under my observation, the attack came on after the animal was 
brought out of the stable. In some cases the amount of muscular exertion 
that immediately preceded the attack was almost inconsiderable. In one 
case the horse had walked leisurely from the Tramway Company’s stables in 
Leith Walk to the Veterinary College, where it was suddenly attacked. 
Professor Robertson also says that he has seen an animal attacked after it 
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had walked only a few hundred yards. In this connection it appears to me 
worthy of inquiry whether, admitting the fact that the attack generally comes 
on after the animal is taken out of the stable, tke causal connection, if any 
exist, might not be found in the change of temperature to which the animal is 
subjected, rather than to the muscular exertion involved in walking, it may 
be, only a few hundred yards. Light might be thrown on this point by 
ascertaining whether the disease is more common in winter or at other 
seasons. 

As regards the quality of the food consumed by the animal prior to the 
attack, there seems to be a general opinion that it is most commonly of a 
higher nitrogenous character. Professor Robertson says that he has ob- 
served a large proportion of cases among farm horses fed onripe tares. As 
the ordinary stable diet of horses contains a considerable proportion of 
proteids, the general statement is likely to be true. It is certain, however, that 
the diet prior to the attack is often found to have been of an ordinary 
character. 

The disease is not peculiar to either sex. The majority of the cases that 
I have seen were in geldings, but that may be accounted for by the fact that 
in Edinburgh there is a much smaller proportion of mares than of geldings, 
especially among animals used for draught purposes. 

Symptoms.—About the chief of these there is the most complete agree- 
ment among all those who have described the disease. The animal is 
suddenly struck with great lameness or inability affecting the hind quarter. 
In severe cases the animal appears to suffer great pain, perspiration is profuse, 
pulse and respiration are accelerated, and the temperature is elevated two 
or three degrees. The animal falls or lies down, and is unable to get up 
again. There is marked rigidity of the lumbar and gluteal muscles. Soon 
after the attack the animal may urinate, and then, or after passing the 
catheter, the urine is observed to be altered in colour. Speaking of the ex- 
amination of the urine Professor Williams says :—‘In every case its specific 
gravity is much increased, 1'185 or higher. It is highest during the first few 
hours after attack, as it often becomes lighter in colour, even in those cases 
which succumb after the first dayor two. Boiled, the urine gives.no reaction, 
extept that ammoniacal gas is emitted. Tested with nitric acid, it almost 
becomes solid, but the solidity is not due to coagulation of albumen, but to 
precipitation of crystals of nitrate of urea in greatabundance. These crystals 
appear as mice-like scales of a brown colour and fall to the bottom of the 
glass. At first the addition of the acid causes much effervescence, the urine 
being strongly alkaline, containing ammonium carbonate.” Then follows the 
description of a method by which urea may be demonstrated with blood- 
serum. Elsewhere Professor Williams says that the blood is “ dark coloured, 
having an ammoniacal smell.” Professor Robertson says of the urine :—“ In 
density it is generally high. The colour has often been regarded as due to 
blood or the colouring matter of blood. Examination with the microscope, 
however, fails to detect the existence of either entire or broken-up blood- 
globules. The solidification which the urine undergoes on the addition of nitric 
acid, which has often been deemed indicative of the existence of albumen, is 
so fara mistake, being due evidently to the formation in excess ot nitrate of 
urea, and the absence of albumenis further confirmed by the non-coagulation of 
the liquid on the application of heat. Ifalbumen does exist it is certainly not in 
the form generally met with, either in the blood or urine.” Thereafter Professor 
Robertson describes a method by which the crystals of nitrate of urea may 
be demonstrated in the urine, viz., by adding to concentrated urine an equal 
quantity of pure nitric acid. This method, however, will demonstrate urea 
in any sample of normal urine. I will now give my own observations regard- 
ing the character of the urine in this disease. For this purpose I may take 
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a typical case which occurred in the spring of last year, and which, through 
the kindness of Mr. James Player, veterinary surgeon, of this city, I had an 
opportunity of investigating. This animal was attacked on the afternoon of 
the 25th March, and shortly after her condition was recognised the catheter 
was passed and ithe urine drawn off. It had the colour of black coffee 
or porter, and a specific gravity of 1:035. It contained a large quantity of 
albumen, and I1‘05 grains of urea to the ounce. The urine was again drawn 
off on the following morning at 5 a.m. This sample was much lighter in 
colour and less opaque than that first drawn off, having a tint like ale. It 
contained 11°9 grains of urea per ounce, and it was still albuminous. A 
third sample of urine was drawn off at 11 a.m. on the 26th (about twenty 
hours after the attack). This sample, which was very turbid, of a clay-mud 
colour with a faint tinge of red, was not analysed. The reaction of all the 
samples was alkaline, but none of them was ammoniacal. On the contrary, 
the odour was of a sweetish, fragrant character. Of the microscopical 
characters of the urine, I will speak later. Here, however, it is proper to 
notice that, unless some mistake was made in the examination and 
analysis, the urine in this case had characters diametrically opposed to those 
which are stated by Professor Williams and Professor Robertson to be the 
specific characters of the urine in this disease. In defence of my own 
observation, | am going te criticise what I have quoted from these authorities 
on this head. 

Ist. Concerning the ammoniacal odour of the urine, I may observe that 
there appears to me to be a slight discrepancy in the passage that I have quoted 
from Professor Williams. He says that the urine is to be examined as soon 
as possible after it has been obtained from the animal, as it quickly becomes 
ammoniacal. Three sentences further on, he says, that when the urine is 
boiled, ammoniacal gas is emitted. The first of these sentences appears to 
imply that the urine only decomes ammoniacal after it has been kept, while 
the second sentence that I have just quoted would lead us to infer that the urine 
is ammoniacal from the outset, that is, unless we assume that Professor 
Williams neglected his own advice to examine the urine while fresh. I was 
in doubt about this until our last meeting, but Professor Williams then stated 
distinctly that the urine was ammoniacal when first drawn off. 

Now, I believe it is a fact that at ordinary temperatures and pressures 
urine will never turn ammoniacal if the access of atmospheric germs be 
excluded. If the urine be drawn off from a healthy bladder, with a healthy 
urethra, and with precautions that exclude the possibility of insemination 
with organisms, then the urea will persist as such for an indefinite time. 
There are, however, one or more species of micro-organisms, which, by their 
growth in urine, act as ferments, and promote the decomposition of urea and 
the formation of carbonate of ammonia, just as the yeast-fungus sets up the 
alcoholic fermentation in saccharine solutions. Now, I do not say that the 
urine in Azoturia is never ammoniacal at the time it is voided or drawn off. 
What I do state is that, in my experience—and reasoning supports me—the 
first sample of urine is never ammoniacal. If, however, in a debilitated 
subject, and with urine of morbid characters, particularly albuminous or 
bloody urine, a dirty catheter be passed, nothing is more likely than that this 
ammoniacal fermentation of the urea will ensue in the bladder; for a dirty 
catheter is almost certain to contain some of the specific germs of this fermenta- 
tion. At our last meeting Mr. Spreull said that he could corroborate Professor 
Williams regarding the ammoniacal character of the urine, and referred to a 
particular case of his own; but, when questioned by me, he admitted that 
this character did not belong to the first sample of urine drawn off. Now, 
I wish to guard myself against being dogmatic, or denying the possibility of 
a thing because I have not had experience of it. But I do say it is remark- 
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able that the urine was not ammoniacal in any of the cases examined by me 
when first drawn off, while in the experience of Professor Williams that 
appears to have been a constant character. If further research should show 
that we are both right, it will open up an inquiry as to what other causes, 
besides those at present known to chemists and physiologists, there may be 
of the ammoniacal decomposition of urea. 

Then, with regard to the specific gravity, Professor Williams says in every 
case it is much increased—1°185, or higher. That certainly is an error, for in 
none of my cases did the specific gravity exceed 1°039. 

Coming next to the question of albumen being present or absent, it is a 
singular fact that in not one of my cases was it absent; while in Professor 
Williams’s and Professor Robertson’s cases it was altogether absent, or 
present only exceptionally. Professor Williams say, as already quoted :— 
“The urine when boiled gives no reaction, save that ammoniacal gas is 
emitted.” I think I may take it that Professor Williams means by this that 
albumen is not coagulated. That, however, does not by any means prove 
that albumen was absent; for with a/kaline urine no deposit may be formed 
on boiling, even though albumen is present. In all of my cases, by the use 
of reliable tests, it has been easy to demonstrate the presence of albumen. 

But the most extraordinary disagreement between the results of the 
analyses by Professor Williams and Professor Robertson, and those obtained 
in my cases, is in connection with the proportion of urea present. These 
authorities adopt the presence of urea in great excess as a constant and dia- 
gnostic character of the urine in this affection. Unfortunately, I do not 
know what either of these authorities regard as an excess of urea, and when 
at our last meeting I put this very pertinent question to Professor Williams, 
he replied that he declined to be cross-examined by me. Both of these 
authorities state that the urea is so abundant that the addition of nitric acid 
produces a most abundant precipitation of nitrate of urea. Professor 
Williams stating that urine is thereby almost rendered solid. For the 
analysis of the urine in the cases examined by me, I am indebted to my friend 
and colleague, Dr. A. P. Aitken. In each case the amount of urea present 
was determined by the hypo-bromide of sodium process. The samples 
analysed were taken at various intervals after the attack, some being the 
first samples drawn off, and others taken during the second day. The 
quantity of urea excreted during health is very variable, and fluctuates 
chiefly according to the amount and quality of the diet, while it is practically 
independent of the amount of muscular exertion put forth by the animal. 
Probably about thirteen grains per ounce might be taken as the average, but 
after a full meal rich in proteids, the amount would likely be considerably 
above that. 

In taking leave of this part of the subject, I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I do not mean to commit myself to the opinion that the urea is 
never notably increased in this disease, or that it was not notably increased 
in all of the cases examined by Professor Williams. At the same time I 
trust that he and those who agree with him on this point will begin to doubt 
that any very marked increase is a constant character. I hope they will have 
an analysis made of the next case encountered, and that some more accurate 
and reliable method will be employed than the crude one of adding nitric acid. 
Furthermore, I hope that the result of any further investigations will be 
made public, whatever view they may be confirmatory of. I intend to pursue 
my own investigation of the disease on every opportunity, and whenever I meet 
a case in which the characters of the urine are markedly different from those 
Ihave met with in previous cases, | will promptly publish an account of it. 
In this paper I wish to avoid being drawn into any speculations as to the 
rationale of the affection, but I may say that I can conceive it possible, under 
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one view of its pathology, that in some cases the urea might be increased in 
amount, and little albumen present, and that in other cases the proportion 
of urea might not be greatly altered, while there might be marked albu- 
minuria. 

The amount of urine secreted during the twenty-four hours after the attack 
is, in my experience, always greatly diminished. 

The altered colour of the urine, in cases where it is dark, is due to 
granular pigment, which is very easily demonstrated under a moderate 
power of the microscope. I have already mentioned that in one case the 
urine, twenty-four hours after the attack, was turbid and clay-mud coloured. 
In a case recorded as early as the year 1836, and quoted by Professor 
Robertson, a sample of urine drawn off is described as of the colour of whey. 
The peculiar tint of these samples appears to me to be due to suspended 
epithelium shed from the straight tubes, and possibly also from the pelvis of 
the kidney. This occurs in great amount, and if the pelvis of the kidney be 
carefully opened after death, the same peculiar material will be found there. 
Moreover, by gently squeezing the kidney substance, the grey-coloured 
material may be made to exude from the orifices of the tubules on the renal 
crest. Bystaining a little of this material ona glass slide, great quantities of 
epithelial cells, with deeply staining nuclei, can be made out. 

Post-mortem Examination.—The following are my notes of a case killed 
at the point of death about twenty-eight hours after the attack. The intes- 
tines and peritoneum were healthy. The intestines, and notably the small 
gut, and the floating colon, were much contracted. There was no venous 
engorgement of the intestines, and little flatus in them. The stomach was 
healthy. The spleen was enlarged to half above its normal, and very firm, 
cutting almost like liver. The liver was deeply congested, the central zone 
of each lobule being filled with blood, and the outer zone pale. The lungs 
were congested, and apparently proceeding towards consolidation. The 
heart was healthy, except for small dark sub-epicardial haemorrhages near 
the ventricular furrows. Both kidneys were considerably enlarged, weighing 
thirty-one ounces each. The large renal vessels were healthy and free from 
clots or thrombi. The capsule of the kidney was easily stripped off, showing 
very prominent stellate veins. The pelvis of the kidney contained mud- 
coloured glairy matter, similar to the urine last drawn off during life. On 
section the Malpighian bodies were seen to be remarkably prominent, and 
the straight veins of the medulla were engorged, as were also the veins of 
the renal crest. The spinal cord in the lumbar region was congested, the 
veins of the pia mater being full and tortuous. There appeared to be an 
excess of cerebro-spinal fluid. The anterior half of the cord appeared 
healthy. The muscular tissue of the loins and gluteal regions appeared 
normal. 

Microscopical Appearances.—In the liver, beyond marked congestion of 
the central zone of the lobules, nothing abnormal is to be noted in most 
cases. Inthe kidney the glomeruli completely fill up their capsules, and 
the glomerular vessels are remarkably full and tortuous. The intertubular 
capillaries, especially in the outer part of the cortex, are in some cases also 
distended with blood. The large veins of the medulla are always congested. 
The epithelium is for the most part healthy, but that of the straight tubules 
appears in parts to be undergoing a kind of dropsical degeneration, and is 
easily detached. Streaks and little masses of granular pigment lie in some 
of the convoluted tubules, at places appearing to distend the lumen of the 
tubule and compress its epithelium. 

Important changes can be made out in the muscular fibres, even when 
there is but little alteration in the microscopical characters of the muscles. 
In one case recently examined by me, in a section prepared from the lumbar 
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muscles, about every third fibre was partially disorganised. In some the 
striation was merely obscured, in others there was a condition resembling 
cloudy swelling, and in others the sarcous substance was completely broken 
up and coagulated in structureless lumps. 

In concluding, I feel constrained to apologise for the disjointed and frag- 
mentary character of these notes. I hope, however, that they may suffice 
to excite a discussion, and that diversity of opinion may but stimulate all of 
us to avail ourselves of every opportunity for further investigation into 
what is yet, as regards its true nature and causation, a very obscure disease. 

A short discussion followed, after which a vote of thanks was awarded to 
Professor MacFadyean for his able paper. 

A vote of thanks to the President was proposed by Mr. CAssELLS and 
seconded by Mr. BARcLay. 

This concluded the business of the meeting. 

ArcupD, Bairp, Hon. Sec. 


Obituary.. 
THE Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons reports the 
following deaths :—N. Leigh, M.R.C.V.S., Bristol, graduated 1835; G.J. Brooker, 
M.R.C.V.S., Twyford, Berks, graduated 1877; H. Webb, M.R.C.V.S., Great 
Stamford, Essex, graduated 1851. 
Mr. Mannington, M.R.C.V.S., of Brighton, who was well known in Turf 
circles, died quite suddenly at the commencement of July. 


Notes and News, 


OveERsTOcKING Dairy Cows.—At Newport borough police-court recently, 
John Mullins, William Henry Watkins, and Herbert Watkins, cattle dealers, 
were summoned for causing cows to be ill-treated. The offence consisted in 
allowing the animals to become overstocked with milk, and muzzling the 
calves so as to prevent them taking sustenance. This was done to improve 
their appearance at the cattle market. Mullins told the bench he should be 
very glad ‘to see the practice done away with altogether; and William 
Watkins admitted to the police officer, ‘We know it is cruelty, but we cannot 
help it. We cannot sell them if we do not stock them.” J/r. Sheaf, 
M.R.C.V.S., called for the defendant Mullins, asserted that no cruelty at all 
attached to the practice. It was, besides, the custom of the country.—The 
Mayor: “It may be a custom, but it is cruelty, and a disgrace to any civilised 
country. I have seen poor cows standing, not for six, but for twenty-four 
hours distended in the way spoken of, and I am surprised that our veterinary 
surgeons do not endeavour to stop the practice. I am glad to see Mr. 
Greenwell, the inspector for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, here, and 
{ hope he will come here oftener, and bring as many cases as he can detect. 
— defendants will be fined 10s. each, and we hope it will be a caution to 

em.” 


BERLIN VETERINARY UNIVERSITY.—The Veterinary College of Berlin was 
on June 29th officially proclaimed by Dr. Lucius, the Minister of Agriculture, 
to have been raised to the rank of a Hochschule or University. The first 
rector is our esteemed colleague, Professor Miiller, to whom we tender our 
hearty congratulations on the well-deserved honour conferred upon him. 


TRICHINE IN PorK.—In the Eulenberg Quarterly Journal of Forensic 
Medicine, official returns are given of the examination of pigs for Trichine 
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and Measles in Prussia during the year 1885. According to this, no less than 
4,421,208 pigs were examined, and of these 2,387 were found “ trichinous,” so 
that, for every 1,852 pigs, there was one trichinous. The number of com- 
munities in which trichinous pigs were found amounted to 849, and 13,653 
pigs were suffering from Measles. It is also stated that 101 American sides 
of bacon and bacon preparations were found to contain Trichine. These in- 
vestigations were made by 21,117 official meat inspectors. 


EFFECT OF RECENT LEGISLATION ON THE CoNnTAGIOUS DISEASES OF 
AnimALs.—In his annual report to the Committee of the Brown Institution 
for the year 1886, Mr. Victor Horsley says :—The facts made known by the 
admission of cases to the hospital show some striking results of recent legis- 
lation in the direction of preventing disease. The most important is the 
remarkable diminution in the cases of Rabies and Distemper. In the autumn 
of 1884 Rabies, which had been steadily increasing for the previous two 
years, suddenly reached an epidemic height. 

Note.—The following columns of figures show the details upon which the 
above generalisations are founded :— 


Years. 


1881., 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886, 
| | 


No. of cases of Rabies admitted into the} 5 8 | 9 | 19 18 6 
Institution. } 
No. of deaths from Hpteepheble inLondon.| 5 4 | 8 9 | 26 9 
No. of deaths from Hydrophobia in Extra-| 2 5 | 5 | 2 | 12 | Not 
Metropolitan area in counties of Middle- yet 
sex, Hertford, Surrey, Kent, | — 
| able. 
Total No. of deaths from Hydrophobia in| 7 9 13 II 38 | Do. 
London and London home counties. H | | 
Total No. of deaths from Hydrophobia in| 34 | 28 | 34 | 29 | 60 | Do. 
England and Wales. | | 
| 


The average number of deaths per annum in England and Wales during 
the last sixteen years was 45, and this high rate was practically attained 
(44°5) in 1884-1885, the average population for the sixteen years being twenty- 
eight millions. In Prussia the population is now just twenty-eight millions, 
but in contrast to the English and Welsh total of 89 deaths from Hydro- 
phobia for 1884-1885, there have been only two deaths in Prussia since July, 
1884. It perhaps need hardly be added that in Prussia, which country is 
constantly being invaded by rabid animals from Russia (vide the “ Archiv 
fiir Wissenschaftliche und Praktische Thierheilkunde,” Band X., p. 21, Berlin 
1884), the police regulations are well carried out. 

It is interesting to note that an increase of Rabies occurred in Lyons con- 
temporaneously to that in London, thus :— 


| 188r. | 1882. | 1883. | 1384. | 1885. | 1886. 


No. of cases of Rabies admitted into the 


| 
26 | 46 62 go 79 
Lyons Veterinary School.* 


| | 


I then requested Mr. Batt to publicly notify this fact in a letter to the 7imes. 


70 


* M. Th. Violet, Statistique des cas de de rage canine et féline constatés 4 I’Ecole 
Vétérinaire de Lyon de 1881 4 1886. ‘Journal de Médicine Vétérinaire et de 
Zootechnie,”’ Lyon, Feb., 1887, p, 69. 
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The only effect of this notice was to evoke paragraphs in other papers to the 
effect that some persons were endeavouring to raise a panic. However, of 
course, when the disease had caused twenty-six deaths from Hydrophobia in 
London alone during the following year, 1885, the panic came, and the tardy 
realisation by the public of the danger led to the publication of the police 
muzzling edict of November, 1885. This edict, although through unfortunate 
misinterpretation of its wording, at first imperfectly carried out, soon pro- 
duced a remarkable diminution in the cases of Rabies, and consequently of 
Hydrophobia in man (the London deaths in 1886 being nine, against twenty- 
six for 1885), until in December last no case of Rabies was reported in 
London. Further legislation against Rabies has also beenachieved. Rabies 
is now scheduled by the Privy Council, and it is not too much to hope that in 
time its complete eradication will be effected. The statistics of the Institu- 
tion also show an unforeseen proof of the value of the police regulation, 
especially with regard to the immediate destruction of ownerless dogs. Dis- 
temper, the most contagious disease among the carnivora, and not only very 
frequently a fatal malady, but also one which produces the most lamentable 
sequelze—e.g., blindness, chorea, etc.—has diminished by more than one- 
third of what it was in 1885. The removal from the streets of the wretched 
curs whose existence is infinite misery to themselves and danger to men and 
animals, by reducing so effectually the diseases Rabies and Distemper, can- 
not but commend itself to all. 

CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—The Journal of the National Agri- 
cultural Society of Victoria, in an Editorial article on this disease, remarks :-— 
“Opinions differ with regard to the infectious or contagious nature of Pleuro- 
pneumonia, but we notice that those who question its infectious nature 
always take very good care that no animal suffering from the disease is 
admitted to their herds—if they are aware of it. There is also a difference of 
opinion between professional men—veterinary surgeons—and practical men 
—stockowners—as to whether an animal that has had Pleuro and has 
recovered, is likely afterwards to be a source of infection to others. The 
leading veterinary surgeons (who speak theoretically) maintain that it is, 
while the practical men argue that itis not. During an experience extending 
over a number of years we have never seen an animal which has recovered 
from the disease which has afterwards communicated it to others. Some- 
times an animal which is apparently recovering, and is almost well, will 
have a relapse, during which it is, of course, a source of infection ; but after the 
disease has run its course—whatever may be the theory of the professional 
men with regard to matter becoming encysted in the lungs and retaining its 
vitality—in actual experience there is no danger of infection from a recovered 
beast. In proof of this we remember a milking cow which had a terrible 
attack of the disease, lasting about two months, during a fortnight of which 
she neither ate nor drank—her recovery being looked on as almost a miracle 
—which afterwards bred calves, and ran for years amongst all kinds of cattle, 
yet never infected a single beast. Only quite recently we were reminded by 
the man who broke them in of several Queensland bullocks which were 
bought as stores, which had the disease and recovered, and which were 
afterwards worked for years, and were then sold in Melbourne fat, without 
ever having infected others. Also we have again and again turned bullocks, 
which had been isolated while they had the disease, back into the herd after 
they had recovered, when they have run with others till fat, sometimes being 
kept over for a second year and mixed with fresh mobs, without ever once 
having known them to be a source of infection to others. Surely the ‘noes’ 
have it, as Mr. Speaker would say. As we see no reason why Pleuro- 
pneumonia should be, like the poor, always with us—or like Tuberculosis, 
which our Chief Inspector of Stock said in his evidence before the Tuber- 
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culosis Board would never be eradicated from our herds till the end of the 
world, we hope that in course of time a better appreciation of the efficacy of 
inoculation may lead to the stamping out of the disease.” 


Corresponvence. 
DISLOCATION. 

S1r,—Since your publication of the letter by Noble Smith, F.R.C.S., Ed., 
on the rational reduction of dislocation of the shoulder in the horse, it is 
surprising, nay, alarming, how frequently this untoward accident has occurred 
to all sorts and kinds of horses, from the cheapest screw to the most valuable 
thoroughbred. But the ingenious—indeed miraculous—way in which some 
people who, to put it mildly, seem to know very little of the anatomy and 
strength of the horse, have reduced these dislocations, is worthy of a page in 
the records of surgery. Besides, a sporting contemporary has said, that the 
veterinary profession must be composed of a very easy-going lot ; and I am 
afraid that the title would be deserved if such incidents as the following were 
to pass without comment from us. 

Dislocation of shoulder while out hunting; reduced at once, the horse 
standing, two men holding the injured limb, the third forcing the horse back 
by means of a tight curb. 

Secondly, a well-known racehorse is put right in an absurdly easy manner 
by simple taxis, 

The next is again done while hunting, and is successfully replaced after 
the horse has walked home ; procedure in this case not mentioned. 

And lastly, mradile dictu, the complete cure of dislocation of the hip. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that dislocation of the hip can occur, 
how is it possible for the horse and limb to be immediately all right after 
rupturing the ligaments, the presence of which seems to be unknown to those 
who tell such “ wondrous tales ” ? 

Hoping to be excused from occupying so much of your valuable space, 
only doing so that the honour of the profession may be upheld. 

Newbury, 12¢/ July. J. H. Witson, M.R.C.V.S. 


EXAMINERS. 


Sir,—Under this heading in your last issue, there is a charge brought 
against Mr. Robinson, which I cannot help denying. As a candidate for 
examination, it was my lot to encounter Mr. Robinson as an Examiner, both 
on anatomy and comparative anatomy for my Class B examination, and at 
the examination for the diploma, at the college in the morning, and in con- 
junction with Mr. Mayer at night, at Red Lion Square. On each occasion 
Mr. Robinson treated me as a gentleman, and his questions were quite fair. 

I will relate a fact which occurred in the evening at Red Lion Square. 
It was at the cattle pathology table; Messrs. Mayer and Robinson were the 
examiners. I was first questioned by Mr. Mayer, and had I not been posted 
up with answers to some of his pet questions about “working oxen,” etc., I 
very much doubt whether my name would have been amongst the successful 
candidates. One of his questions was somewhat as follows :—‘ What 
symptoms would a bullock show if it were confined in a closed shed, without 
sufficient fresh air?” 1 told Mr. Mayer all ‘the symptoms I knew, and all 
I could imagine at the time, but he continued pressing me for more. Having 
exhausted both my knowledge and imagination on the subject, and beginning 
to feel that I was getting into the same condition as the unfortunate bullock, 
I was about giving up in despair, when I looked at Mr. Robinson, and lo! 
instead of sneering sarcastically, he was putting his tongue out. Here was 
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the symptom I had omitted, and which Mr. Mayer evidently thought so 
essential. 

I at once told Mr. Mayer that the animal would put its tongue out. 
“Quite so,” he said; “ why couldn't you say so before?” After this, without 
giving Mr. Mayer another opportunity, Mr. Robinson questioned me until the 
bell rang. 

Now, sir, I would like to ask, did this look like a desire to reject a 
student? Was it not rather a proof of good will ? 

When the examination was over, 1 remember well that more than one 
successful candidate spoke well of Mr. Robinson. 

Huntingdon. James Smitu, M.R.C.V.S. 


COW DISEASE AND SCARLATINA. 

Mr. Epiror,—You have called the attention of our profession in this 
month’s Journal to the statement made by Dr. Klein, hat Human Scarlatina 
is derived from the cow, | have therefore read carefully the doctor’s report 
in last month’s Journal on his investigations and experiments, viz., the results 
of inoculating calves, and have come to the conclusion that the disease he 
reports upon as having taken place at the Hendon Farm, is not a disease 
very well known to our profession, for he notes the appearance thus: ‘“ The 
suspected cows from the //endon Farm, that had been made the objects of 
special study, showed, besides a skin disease, consisting in ulcers on the 
udder and teats, and in sores, and scurfy patches, and loss of hair in different 
parts of the skin, also a general disease of the viscera, notably, the lungs, 
liver, spleen, and kidney.” Possibly other veterinary surgeons may have seen 
some disease of this kind, but I must confess that I never had a cow with such 
extensive diseased ramifications as this. No wonder that the doctor obtains 
the origin of some disease; the wonder is that he did not get the germs of 
almost every disease from the blood of those diseased organs. And now 
that we have got from the doctor his fost-mortem result of this disease, 
surely we are entitled to ask him to give it a name ; for if veterinary surgeons 
are to be of service to the public in preventing the spread of Scarlatina in the 
human subject when derived from the cow, we must know the name of the 
disease that produces it. With regard to the symptoms of an animal so 
affected, one could almost fancy what the symptoms of a cow that had one 
organ involved might be; but to be affected in five special organs at one 
and the same time must produce very much constitutional disturbance. 

Fortunately for our profession, and the doctor also, we have a valuable 
answer to that question in the report of Professor Axe. It is quite a treat to 
read a reporter's statements when clear and intelligible. And what is the 
answer? The professor says he made an examination of the cattle at 
Hendon Farm, and he found it to be an eruptive disease, called Cow-pox, 
affecting the udder and teats, and free from any constitutional disturbance. 
Either the one or the other must have made some gross mistakes, for it is a 
well-established fact that neither the lung, spleen, nor liver are in the smallest 
degree affected in Cow-pox ; the cow, as the professor says, while she has it 
eats and milks, and does everything that a healthy cow does. 

Are we to believe, then, that the doctor, in order to make his case appear 
more apparent, and to connect the appearances he has found in the lung, 
spleen, and in the human subject, when affected with Scarlatina, has drawn 
upon his imagination largely, and has apparently discovered a similar appear- 
ance in the cow with Cow-pox ? 

It he has not, I maintain that he has discovered something in the appearance 
of those organs in Cow-pox that no other veterinary surgeon has; or are we 
to believe that he accidentally made /ost-mortems of cows at the Hendon 
Farm with scme mysterious disease not yet recorded ? If the latter supposi- 
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tion be correct, I cannot at present enlarge on the possibility or impossibility 
of its being the cause of Scarlatina; but if the former, then we may conclude 
that the professor's statement is correct that the disease is nothing but Cow- 
pox. I think, then, it will be quite satisfactory for all to know that Cow-pox 
Inoculation produces nothing, either in the human subject or the bovine 
species, but Vaccinia. As well might we expect a peaplanted in the earth 
or anywhere else, to grow into aturnip or potato as the germ or seed of 
this disease to produce that well-known and specific disease Scarlatina. 

It only requires very superficial observation, in my opinion, to see that the 
doctor has committed a very great mistake, first, with the disease in the cattle 
at Hendon Farm, and, second, in asserting that that well-known affection 
that every dairyman almost is acquainted with, could produce Scarlatina. 

Paisley. ALEX. PottTiE, M.R.C.V.S. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS. 
“ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 

Sir,—In comparing the veterinary profession with other professions, I 
find that the veterinary assistant is paid much less than any other class of 
qualified professional assistants; and this is not because the veterinary 
assistant’s abilities are unequal to others, but it is partly due to the general 
lack of practical knowledge on behalf of some of the younger members of the 
profession, and who, in some instances, are willing to go for their “keep.” 
Judging from the number of young fellows at present seeking berths, it 
seems that their chances of success are comparatively small. At the present 
time young veterinary surgeons are not judged on their merits, testimonials 
and references in many cases being entirely overlooked, in applying fora 
situation. I find that assistants are not paid nearly on an equality with their 
duties ; they obtain an undue share of the work, have night cases to attend 
to, and are thoroughly employed during the day, and in large town practices 
the duties are very unlimited. Surely a qualified man, after having served a 
pupilage, and having successfully passed through college, is worth more than 
the ordinary wage of a groom; but in a great many cases he does not get it. 
Scores of young fellows are at present on the look out for situations, and in 
applying for such, and in stating a salary, in many cases receive no answer, 
partly because the number of applicants is so great that a good man has no 
chance, the man being chosen who will work the cheapest, irrespective of 
merits. Such men that work for very wretched salaries are not only lower- 
ing themselves professionally, but are tending to encourage veterinary 
surgeons to avoid giving men good salaries. Several friends of mine have 
lately been applicants for various advertisements for assistants, and their 
experiences related to me, in applying for such berths, have clearly shown 
that it is the positive aim of men, even in large practices, to employ those 
assistants who value their services at a mere nothing. The number of men 
annually qualifying is no doubt greater than the demand, and those who 
have not private means have to be content with such disgraceful salaries 
that the pecuniary position at present held by veterinary assistants is, I con- 
tend, entirely inadequate to their various duties and abilities. There are 
scores of cases where men are at present assisting veterinary surgeons, and are 
earningsome hundreds a year for their masters, who receive the magnificent sum 
of about 30s. a week. This should not be the case. A good assistant should re- 
ceive at the rate of £120to £150a year. I speak of town practices having large 
contracts, and where the assistant is, as far as work is concerned, the right- 
hand of the place. Men do not get through college at the present time 
without having very fair intellectual attainments, and a good general educa- 
tion in the first instance ; and it is with great difficulty that studies are, by dint 
of hard work, overcome, and the young qualified man cast out, in his glorious 
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profession, to receive a salary which will barely keep him in clothes to dress 
decently and professionally. Twenty years ago veterinary diplomas were 
given away (judging from the present theoretical education of ordinary 
middle-aged and elderly practitioners), but the times are greatly advanced, 
and the public are becoming aware of the fact that very different men, both 
in education and in social position, are now emanating from veterinary col- 
leges than in the olden times. 

There will always be assistants to be obtained cheaply, but the majority of 
these are Scotch, and like the majority of Scotch-born veterinary surgeons, 
characteristic for their glaring meanness. What is to become of the young 
men at present filling our veterinary schools ? This is a problem that is not 
easily solved. Several veterinary surgeons have lately been advertising for 
assistants, and some of these advertisements have been impudent examples 
of well-to-do practitioners offering the most wretched salaries it is possible 
to imagine. Unless a young qualified man is content to go as assistant 
fora “mere song,” he stands but a poor chance of at present obtaining a 
berth, and in many cases with very indifferent men. There are exceptions, 
and it is a pity they are not numerous. We hear idle talk and sugges- 
tions for raising the status of the profession, and yet a great number of 
veterinary surgeons are doing their very utmost to degrade the profession in 
every way, by employing assistants and paying them on an equality with a 
“grocer’s clerk,” or a “small draper’s cashier.” I hope that the time is not 
far distant when more veterinary inspectors will be employed than there are 
at present, and policemen will discontinue to do the work of the veterinary 
surgeons. The profession has made rapid and considerable advances of late, 
and the last twenty years have shown veterinary surgeons to be gradually 
improving, socially, morally, and physically. VERITAS. 


A GLANCE AT OUR PRESENT POSITION. 


Sir,—Year by year, each May, upwards of 2,000 voting papers are issued, 
a large but uncertain number returned and scrutinised. ‘Time, labour, and 
money spent, candidates’ letters and circulars scattered by the hundred and 
thousand all over the country. Year by year the names of the candidates 
are submitted to many who do not know them, their merits determined and 
their names left in or erased by those, in many instances, to whom they are 
utter strangers. Year by year the big machinery is in motion and brings 
forth some Principals and Professors of Colleges, a score of men from 
England, once in six years a man from Scotland, not much oftener a man 
from Ireland. 

Without any bitter feeling, and solely for our common good as a corporate 
body, I put it once again to any sensible man in or out of the profession, 
“Is this a good system of election?” “Is it the best within our reach ?” “Is 
it economical, or equally representative?” ‘Does it work easily and well, 
and give a good result ?”” ‘‘ Should this system continue ?” 

Why take a big annual poll of the whole profession? Why, as this year, 
place on the voting paper the names of nine or ten southern gentlemen (all 
in merit very much alike, so far as I can judge), and ask every veterinary 
surgeon in the three kingdoms to decide between them? Why bother 
veterinary medical societies year after year, spending money, and making 
perpetual efforts to get men into Council? In all seriousness, would not 
the ae shaking up of the names in a hat give as good, if not a better 
Tesult ? 

If it be the wish of the profession that Southern men in the future as in 
the past, crowd the Council-room and fill the Examining Board, while the 
men of the North look on with increasing apathy and indifference—If the 
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profession considers it fair that southern men, by the power of their numbers, 
shall easily and certainly carry their candidates, while those from Scotland 
shall only occasionally and with difficulty succeed—If it be the wish that the 
balance of power and the reins of government shall rest practically in the hands 
of a score of London gentlemen—then we bow to the decision, but we fail 
entirely to see the justice or the benefit of the proceeding. 

We are, however, told that Scotchmen should go to London and make 
their voice heard. As well ask the voters of Fife and the Lothians, of Cork 
and of Londonderry, to journey each year to Westminster and make their 
voice heard in the House of Commons. On the first Monday of the busy 
month of May how many veterinary surgeons in Scotland and Ireland can 
afford to leave their practices and spend their time and a five or ten-pound 
note in an annual trip to London? What good would they do? The 
number may be counted on the fingers of the two hands, if not of one. Seeing 
the men cannot afford the pastime and perform the duty, why should they be 
debarred from sending by themselves men to Council to represent them ? 

The Council, as we have often said, is our Parliament. Why not fill it in 
a Parliamentary way? Why not let each country and college, each section 
and part, each individual member have his and its own special and direct 
representative in the Council ? 

The honour of being a member of Council is at the present time almost 
an empty and barren one, entailing not a little inconvenience and trouble, 
The men represent no one in particular, are responsible to no one very 


specially, they get elected, attend or do not attend to their duties regularly, - 


they continue on or pass from the Council, and sometimes nobody very par- 
ticularly cares. The menthave not infrequently much work and trouble, and, 
at times, not too many thanks. 

Increase the honour. Make the men Members of Council in reality. Let 
them put M.C. or C.M. after their names, if they desire it. Give each of them 
a constituency, by the members of which they will be chosen and sent, to 
whom they will be responsible, to whom they may look for praise or blame, 
and among whom they may occasionally come during their term of office, 
carrying new life and interest to members of the veterinary profession in the 
more remote and secluded parts of the country, and receiving in return due 
recognition and thanks for services rendered, and fresh stimulus, and en- 
couragement, and advice for the duties that may be before them. Surely an 
easier, a better, a more economical, and more common-sense way. 

Fellowship—Now-a-days nobody but a Fellow can be a Council-man or an 
Examiner. The Fellows number about 200, the members 2,300—to the one 
Council and Examining-room open—to the others, without the fellowship ex- 
amination, shut. 

“Vis Unita Fortior” is the motto of the veterinary profession. Union, 
peace, and progress are desired by her, yet at the present moment she has 
driven back from her Council and Examining staff 2,300 of her members, 
deprived them of privileges they once enjoyed, and is now handing her 
posts of honour and management to a couple of hundred Fellows, not on their 
merits one whit better than hundreds of members around them. 

It may be that this Fellowship Examination may in the future tend to raise 
the educational status and standing of the young veterinary surgeon; but, in 
the meantime, it has divided the profession, and given rise to much ill-feeling 
and unseemly strife. It may be that the authors of the Fellowship Clause 
had the good of their profession at heart, and that they gave due notice of 
their intentions; yet the fact remains that three-fourths of the members did 
not realise its full import and significance, and that by a very large number 
it is yet looked on with great disfavour. It may be that the number of Fellows 
will rapidly increase, that soon there will be 500 Fellows, yet there will remain 
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2,000 members. 500 sheep. 2,000 of a lower class—among them some of the 
oldest and best men in the profession. Last May we had the choice of 2,500 
men for the Council and Examining Board; this year the choice is restricted 
to 200—surely progress in the wrong direction. In the political world every 
effort is being made to do away with such class distinctions. Our members 
of Parliament do not require to be Fellows—they are not all holders of high 
degrees from Oxford and Cambridge. The House of Commons—the noblest 
representative legislative Assembly, as we fondly believe in the world, is open 
to the humblest holder of the franchise, if by the votes of a constituency 
he is deemed worthy ; but the Council of the veterinary profession is shut to 
all save this very higher order of persons—the Fellows ! 

That the principle of the Fellowship clause is wrong, take two examples. 
Extend this principle ; create a third and still higher order, say, as has been 
proposed, that of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (V.M.D.). From the Fellows 
choose ten first doctors, from age and early date of their diploma. Institute 
another examination, and let the fee be 25 guineas, and soon the profession 
will only have fifty V.M.D.’s eligible for the Council and Examining Board. 
Extend the principle still further, and you arrive at ten; and lastly at one, to 
whom Council and examining-room alone pertain—a Czar not always the 
embodiment of justice and probity. That is the progress towards which the 
Fellowship clause tends—the true embodiment and development of its 
principle. 

Again, an elderly and very honourable member suddenly finds himself shut 
out and deprived of the privileges conferred by his diploma. He feels that he 
has done nothing to forfeit these privileges. He looks on the call to the 
Fellowship Examination as an injustice, and almost an insult, and, sooner 
than submit, he quietly retires and ceases to take any active interest in the 
public affairs of his profession. This gentleman has a son, and at five or six- 
and-twenty—fresh almost from school and college—the young gentleman 
easily passes the Fellowship Examination, and then we have the strange 
spectacle of a young, comparatively inexperienced practitioner eligible as an 
examiner and for the Council, while his father, who in experience and ripe- 
= —" mellowness of judgment is worth half-a-dozen of him, stands out in 
the cold. 

We all wish to raise and elevate our profession, and the way to effect this 
is surely not to give that profession a heavy-working, cumbrous, expensive 
system of election, favouring numbers and populous centres— surely not to 
set up a big examination in its midst and give the posts of honour to all who 
pay the fee and pass or scramble through—surely not to choose all its coun- 
cillors and examiners from one favoured country or city, and leave all others 
unnoticed. The way to raise and elevate our profession, and make it peace- 
ful, prosperous, and truly progressive, in my humble opinion, is simply to give 
it a simple, easy, right, and just system of election, giving each and every 
section and part its fair and proper share of representation—to have one, or, 
if desired, half-a-dozen degrees for distinguished merit and services, but to 
leave the posts of honour and management open to the humblest holder of 
its diploma, if worthy—looking abroad and choosing from each country 
and section its best men as councillors and examiners without distinction 
and without favour 

The E-xaminations.—About five years ago, before the present Board of 
Examiners had entered on their duties, I dared to lift up my protest and say 
that that Board was not what the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons should have appointed. I dared to think and say that a Board 
chosen exclusively from London and England was not a National Board, and 
that its action would not be satisfactory. Against the gentlemen personally 
who were appointed examiners I said not a word—no one respects or admires 
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each and all of them more than I do in their private capacity. My words 
were simply directed against them as a public Board. 

And now, after five years’ trial, has the action of this Board been satisfac- 
tory? Let teachers and students, parents and guardians, and the profession 
at large answer. Whence the deep dissatisfaction so often expressed at the 
result of some examinations? Whence the rows on the streets, the egg- 
throwing and mobbing, the rioting and speech-making on the part of the 
students, with the open or half-concealed sympathy and concurrence of some 
of their teachers? Is the Examining Board blameless? Does the fault rest 
solely and entirely with the students and their teachers? Rejections have 
been many and frequent, and have these rejections been fair and just? 
Have none but the best students been chosen and passed? Has the ‘“ wheat 
been carefully winnowed from the chaff” ? 

Let us quietly approach the examining tariff and see. Take the first or 
A examination. The subjects are chemistry, botany, and materia medica; 
the marks “very good,” “good,” “sufficient,” “indifferent,” “bad.” Two 
“ indifferents” reject, two “goods” or “sufficients” and one “ indifferent” 
pass. And thus a man who is a good chemist and a fair botanist, but whose 
knowledge is indifferent as to the drugs and remedial agents which in after 
life he will be called to prescribe in the treatment of disease, is allowed to 
pass on to his second examination. Is this fair, and right, and desirable? 
Is this winnowing the wheat from the chaff ? 

Take the B examination. The subjects: horse anatomy, comparative ana- 
tomy, and physiology; the marks the same as in A. In other words, the 
man who has a fair knowledge of physiology and of the internal organs and 
general anatomical arrangement of the cow, sheep, dog, and pig, but whose 
idea of the anatomy of the horse is hazy and indifferent may pass, nay, many 
men have passed on to the third or final examination. Is it the wish or the 
desire of the members of the profession at this advanced time that a young 
man “ indifferent ” in horse anatomy, “indifferent” as to a knowledge of the 
framework of the animal that is the chief object of our care, should pass into 
our profession? Surely not. Surely the “wheat needs better winnowing” 
than this. Show us the man who knows his horse anatomy, and knows 
horse and cattle practice, and we will show you the man who, practically, is 
not likely to disgrace his profession; but to pass a man “indifferent” in 
horse anatomy or physiology is surely really a little behind the time. 

In the third or C examination, however, the closure begins to be applied 
in earnest. Among the candidates there may, and often are, men who have 
been marked “ indifferent” in one, if not in two, subjects of the A and B. 
And they have here to run the gauntlet of six subjects, practical and oral 
horse and cattle practice, morbid anatomy, and pathology, and if out of 
these they get two “indifferent” marks they are rejected. Two “ goods” 
and one “ indifferent” in the A and B pass ; four “ goods” and two “ indiffe- 
rents” in the C reject. In ordinary arithmetic two is to one as four is to 
two; but in the arithmetic of the Examining Board of the R.C.V.S. matters 
are different. 

It appears to us that in their A and B examinations the students are 
leniently, probably too leniently, treated, while in their final they are sifted 
and winnowed, and passed or relegated to their studies in a way they do 
not very well understand. The farmer does not leave the dressing of his 
wheat mainly to the last operation; his ‘“winnowing” from the first to the 
last is gradual and thorough, and we think it would be fairer and kinder to 
the young fellows to apply the pressure a little sooner. Make the A and B 
examinations more searching and severe. ‘“Winnow the chaff from the 
wheat” there, and ensure that none but really deserving men pass on to the 
last and principal ordeal. 
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That the Scottish practitioner who at the last moment was put on to fill a 
much regretted vacancy, has been looked on by the students as the chief 
cause of the many rejections we know, and Mr. Greaves, of Manchester, is 
even thankful that no others of his nationality were examiners, or the results 
would have been very serious. We believe, however, that despite his so- 
called “ sarcastic” manner, the markings of this examiner were really as fair 
and as friendly as those of some of his colleagues. If the marks of the 
students at the cattle table were quietly compared with those of—say the 
horse practice sheet, we believe that the difference would be very slight. 
That one young Scotch practitioner should so influence all his other five 
London co-examiners carries absurdity on the face of it. 

It may, perhaps, please Mr. Greaves to know that before now there has 
been a Veterinary Examining Board in Scotland composed largely of men 
resident in this country, a Board which, in merit and thorough capability of 
testing and determining theiefficiency or non-efficiency of the students, would 
compare very favourably with that of the R.C.V.S.; and it may also interest 
the economists of the profession to know that the so-called ‘ honorarium ” of 
the gentlemen composing that Board was not large. Manya hard six hours 
spell have the members of the old Highland Society Veterinary Board had 
for a guinea or less a day, and a glass of sherry and a sandwich; and yet 
in its better days that Board might, without presumption, say it was “second 
to none.” In its day the colleges, were not, of course, crowded with students 
—there was not the necessity that now exists for such stringency of ex- 
amination. It may have erred a little on the side of leniency, but on its 
recording sheet the merits or demerits of the students seldom failed to find 
their proper place. From a slight experience of both Boards I would say 
that the Examining Board of the R.C.V.S. might with advantage adopt some 
of the practices of the Board that was once its very successful rival. 

The election of a new Examining Board takes place, we believe, in 
August. Let us hope that the Council will be equal to the occasion; that 
they will not pass by Scotland and Ireland this time ; that they will make a 
truly national! and thoroughly-representative Board—not all from the City of 
London. Men not of crotchets, or ideas, or sarcastic manners, but large- 
hearted, kind-hearted, just and firm, not afraid to pluck seventy per cent. of 
students if they deserve it, nor unwilling to pass seventy out of every 
hundred if worthy. The post of an Examiner is, we think, one of the hardest 
work and greatest responsibility. The labourer is worthy of his hire. Give 
the Examiners all and every encouragement, trusting that they will carefully 
“winnow the wheat from the chaff,” that no bad student may pass, and no 
good student be rejected. ‘Chaff among the wheat” is bad—“ wheat 
among the chaff” is no better. 

Inoculation in Pleuro-pneumonia.—On this subject space forbids entering. 
After a good deal of further experience this year, we are far more in favour 
of the operation than ever. We go now the length of stating that even 
granting Professor Brown’s statement that ‘after inoculation certain 
symptoms remain which may produce disease” were true, there is no need, 
even in that case, for a wholesale slaughtering, and that to slaughter up 
twenty, thirty, or sixty of a man’s cows or cattle because two or three or half 
a dozen of their number have shown Pleuro-pneumonia is a piece of cruelty, 
and a waste of public money. We are convinced that inoculation, as 
practised by Mr. Rutherford and those who think with him, only requires to 
be still more carefully examined, tested, and tried, to commend itself to the 
judgment and approval of every right-thinking man in the profession. In 
next number we may say a few words on the subject. 

Slateford, Edinburgh, 16¢/ June, 1887. C. CUNNINGHAM. 
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THE OFFICE OF TREASURER. 

Sir,—It is with sincere regret that I find, by the proceedings of the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, that Time, after a long 
struggle, is beginning to get the better of Mr. E. C. Dray. 

I thoroughly endorse everything that was said at the meeting as to the 
great services he has rendered the profession, and regret somewhat that some 
of the councillors did not dilate more in this direction, instead of upon “the 
great loss to every member of the Council whose acquaintance and friendship 
he had, to lose him as a member of it.” 

Mr. Dray’s duties, particularly of late years, have been of a difficult but not 
showy character ; it is therefore not improbable that they have not received 
sufficient recognition from the unthinking. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. Dray, by his zealous services as treasurer, and 
by his general integrity, deserves nothing less than to have his portrait sus- 
pended on the walls of the building which his financial management has done 
so much to rear. 

Failing any other mode of expressing its gratitude to Mr. Dray, the Council 
was justified in re-electing him to his office, notwithstanding his desire for 
relief. But the progress of the profession demands that too much must not 
be sacrificed to sentiment. 

When a servant becomes too old for his work, let us honour him and show 
him our gratitude and respect in every possible way. I do not think we can 
do too much in this direction to Mr. Dray, but we must get another efficient 
man in his place. There are plenty of younger men fit to take Mr. Dray’s 
burden on their shoulders. 

Doubtless one of the chronic vice-presidents would fill the office well. 
Personally 1 would recommend Mr. T. F. Simpson for election next year. 
He is a clear-headed business man, exceedingly bland and full of energy. 

SACK. 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE Quarterly Meeting will take place at the Blackfriars Hotel, Manchester, on 
me 2nd, when Professor Williams will introduce for discussion the subject of 
“* Therapeutics.” Tea at 5 o’clock ; business at 6 o'clock promptly. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 
ComMUNICATIONS have been received from C. Cunningham, Slateford; A. Broad, 
London; J. A. Nunn, A.V.D., Natal; H. Tweedley, Glasgow; A. C. Stewart, Car- 
diff; W. Hunting, London; A. W. Hill, London; A. E. G. Robinson, Warrington ; 
. Smith, Huntingdon ; A. Baird, Edinburgh ; “ Veritas”; F. W. Somers, Leeds ; A. 
‘ottie, Paisley ; H. Sweedley, Kirkcudbright ; T. Chambers, Dudley ; J. H. Wilson, 
Newbury. 
Books AND PAMPHLETS: Z. Baruchello, Pododermatite Flemmonosa Epizodtica ; 
. H. Steel, Diseases of the Ox ; if: Law, The Farmer's Veterinary Adviser ; Procés- 
erbal de l’ Académie Royal de Médecine de Belgique. 


JourNALs, ETC.: Journal of National Agricultural Society of Victoria ; Echo 
Vétérinaire ; Thierarzt ; Wochenschrift fiir Thierhetlkunde und Viehzucht ; Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir Thiermedicin und Vergleichende Pathologie; Quarterly Journal of 
Veterinary Science in India ; Farm, Field, and Fireside ; Annales de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire ; Mark Lane Express ; Clinica Veterinaria; Journal de Médecine Vétérinaire ; 
Edinburgh Medical Journal; American Veterinary Review ; Live Stock Journal ; 
Medical Press and Circular; Hufschmied ; American Live Stock Journal ; London 
Medical Record; Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire; Revue Vétérinaire ; British 
Medical Journal, 

Newspapers: South Wales Echo; Bristol Times and Mirror; York Herald ; 


Leeds Mercury. 


